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"WE'RE  GOING  TO  HELP  SAVE  1 


Introducing 
Our  New 
Assistant  Editor 


THE  LINK  is  pleased  to  present  to  its  readers  its  new  Assistant 
Editor,  Chaplain,  Colonel,  Norman  G.  Folkers,  USAF,  Ret'd. 

A  clergyman  of  the  Lutheran  Church  (Missouri  Synod),  Chaplain 
Folkers  has  been  on  continuous  active  duty  since  1951;  joining  the 
General  Commission  staff  last  month,  he  will  also  be  Assistant  Editor 
of  The  CHAPLAIN  magazine. 

Born  in  Peoria,  Illinois  on  18  June,  1924,  he  graduated  from 
Concordia  High  School  and  Junior  College,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
in  1944  and  from  Concordia  Theological  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, in  1948;  he  was  ordained  in  September,  1949.  Prior  to  his 
entry  into  the  Air  Force  in  October,  1951,  he  served  a  pastorate  in 
Lay  ton,  Utah.  A  specialist  in  the  audio-visual  field  Chaplain  Folkers 
did  a  year  of  graduate  study  in  the  Dept.  of  Radio-Television,  Indiana 
University,  in  1963-4. 

From  1970  until  last  month  he  was  Wing  Chaplain  at  Wiesbaden, 
Germany.  He  served  as  Chief,  USAF  Chaplain  Board,  Maxwell  AFB, 
Ala.  from  1969-70  and  there  had  wide  media  experience.  From  1964-6 
he  was  Senior  Protestant  Chaplain  at  Otis  AFB,  Massachusetts, 
and  from  1961-3  served  at  Kadena  AB,  Okinawa.  He  has  also  had 
tours  at  Beale,  AFB,  California;  Dow  AFB,  Maine;  Elmendorf  AFB, 
Alaska;  and  Lackland  and  Perrin  AF  Bases,  Texas. 

Chaplain  Folkers  married  Miss  Pauline  Schafer  in  1950.  They 
have  three  children:  Charles,  a  student  at  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.;  Catherine,  a  student  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  Boston;  and  Richard,  who  is  in  high  school. 

The  whole  Commission  membership  and  staff  extend  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  Chaplain  Folkers  and  his  family  as  they  take  up  residence 
in  the  Washington  area. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 

AT  MY  TYPEWRITER,  I  was  about  precisely    because    thankfulness    re- 
to   wish  you   a   "Happy   Thanksgiv-  quires    full   perception   of   the    real 
ing,"  and   then  I   remembered  that  situation,    the    insight   that   enables 
this    is    a    contradiction    in    terms.  us   to  exclaim,  "There,  but  for  the 
Happiness  and  thankfulness  are  only  grace  of  God,  go  I!"  Only  a  sober 
incidentally  related;  we  ought  to  be  person  can  so  exclaim, 
able  to  give  thanks  at  all  times  and  We  are  indeed  meant  to  be  joy- 
under  all  circumstances.  ful;    Jesus    is    emphatic    about    this 
Of  the  two  states,  thankfulness  is  (John    15:11).    And    I    mean    both 
the    more    profound.    Happiness    is  when      I      wish      you      a      GOOD 
such   a  momentary  thing  that  it  is  THANKSGIVING! 
essentially      superficial.      Joy     runs  r^ .  j     •         fi 
deeper.  One  can  be  deliriously  hap-  C^U/t^A/  f\  .  ^iAfPUyy&irYLS 
py,   but  not  deliriously  thankful  —  Editor 
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"A  magazine  devoted  to  giving  people  back  their  lives." 
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We're  Going  to  Help 


Save  This  Planetf 


By  Jack  Rogers 


ON  January  1,  1970  a  young 
couple  in  Ohio  scraped  to- 
gether $1,500  and  published  the 
first  slim  (64-page)  issue  of  a  maga- 
zine devoted  to  giving  people  back 
their  lives.  John  and  Jane  Shuttle- 
worth  plunged  deep  with  that  first 
issue  .  .  .  they  had  exactly  147 
subscribers  lined  up  and  their 
$1,500  barely  covered  the  printing 
bill  for  an  optimistic  10,600  copies. 
"We  figured  we'd  already  had  it," 
Shuttleworth  recalls  now.  "We  were 
tired,  we  had  no  money  left,  no  up- 
front advertisers,  no  distribution 
contacts,  no  staff  and  no  place  to 
work  other  than  our  tiny  cottage 
.  .  .  which  was  so  full  of  magazines. 
We  had  to  move  all  the  furniture 
into  the  yard  except  for  the  bed. 
And  during  the  day  we  used  that 
for  a  desk." 


But  now,  just  three  short  years 
later,  their  publication  —  The 
Mother  Earth  News  —  has  become 
the  cornerstone  of  a  two-million- 
dollar-a-year  corporate  entity. 
"Mother,"  as  she  is  affectionately  re- 
ferred to  by  her  readers,  has 
blossomed  into  a  bi-monthly  132- 
page  periodical  that  is  inspiring  and 
helping  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
start  their  own  businesses,  garden 
organically,  build  low-cost  homes, 
develop  alternative  power  systems 
and  —  in  general  —  find  their  ways 
to  richer,  more  satisfying  lives. 

A  SECOND  "sister"  publication, 
Lifestyle!,  successfully  launched 
last  fall  is  establishing  an  impressive 
growth  rate  of  its  own  .  .  .  Mothers 
syndicated  radio  programs  are  being 
aired  daily  on  over  80  stations  from 


coast  to  coast,  and  in  Canada, 
Australia  and  Alaska  .  .  .  more  than 
four  thousand  names  a  week  are 
pouring  in  from  readers  of  a 
syndicated  three-times-a-week  col-- 
umn  appearing  in  81  leading  news- 
papers .  .  .  the  third  edition  of  a 
100-page  country  mail-order  cata- 
logue, offering  everything  from 
straight  razors  to  windmills,  has 
been  nearly  depleted  just  60  days 
after  a  100,000-copy  press  run  .  .  . 
and  Mother's  Bookshelf  Catalog,  a 
separate  mail-order  operation,  has 
grown  into  the  leading  (if  not  the 
only)  central  clearinghouse  for  back- 
to-the-land  and  how- to-do-it  books. 

The  Mother  Earth  News,  dubbed 
by  The  National  Observer  as  "a 
magazine  for  a  gentle  revolution," 
has  clearly  found  a  unique  market 
.  .  .  one  that  just  happens  to  be 
right  smack  in  the  mainstream  of  an 
ecology-conscious  society  reaching 
for  alternatives  to  the  present  so- 
called  "system." 

"I  suppose  Mothers  basic  mes- 
sage," says  editor-publisher  John 
Shuttleworth,  "is  consume  less  and 
enjoy  it  more.  Almost  every  article 
hammers  away  again  and  again 
on  the  do-it-yourself-use-it-up-wear- 
it-out-make-it-work  -  grow  -  your  -  own- 
start-a-home-business  theme.  We're 
not  saying  that  everyone  should  go 
'back'  .  .  .  but  we're  pretty  certain 
that  we're  all  going  to  have  to  start 
going  forward  in  a  slightly  different 
direction  than  we  have  in  the  past." 
Mothers  editorial  slant  is  relent- 
lessly ecological.  "We're  not  angry 
at  anyone,"  explained  the  Shuttle- 
worths  in  a  recent  interview.  "Most 
counter-culture    publications    advo- 
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cate  forcing  the  steel  companies  to 
stop  making  steel  .  .  .  closing  down 
the  automobile  manufacturers  .  .  . 
all  negative  things.  We're  not  trying 
to  put  anyone  down.  We're  not  try- 
ing to  overthrow  the  system  .  .  . 
we're  trying  to  underwhelm  it.  Sav- 
ing this  earth  and  giving  people  a 
chance  to  live  is  something  we  really 
care  about." 

"We're  trying  to  build  something 
productive  out  of  a  deep  discontent 
that  has  been  simmering  on  our 
earth  for  years.  Most  people,  I  be- 
lieve, want  nothing  so  much  as  to 
be  left  alone  to  live  their  lives  as 
they  see  fit.  We  just  want  to  help 
individuals  do  that.  Our  whole  mes- 
sage is  'yes>  you  can  take  life  in  both 
hands  and  make  it  give  you  what 
you  want.' " 

The  world,  it  seems,  is  ready  for 
that  message.  Readers  in  every  one 
of  the  50  states  and  in  48  foreign 
countries  range  from  teen-agers  to 
folks  over  90.  Mothers  mailing  list, 
a  growing  roster  of  over  107,000 
names,  includes  left-wingers  (who 
love  Mother  because  she  "shows 
how  to  get  out  of  the  corrupt 
system")  and  right-wingers  (who 
love  Mother  because  she  "stands 
for  traditional  American  values"). 
The  retired  chairman  of  the  board  of 
a  "Fortune  500"  company  has 
bought  gift  subscriptions  for  Mike 
Mansfield,  Abe  Ribicoff,  George 
Romney  and  other  prominent 
friends.  Fan  letters  (over  25,000 
pieces  of  mail  a  month)  come  from 
doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  students, 
scientists,  legislators,  prison  inmates, 
ministers,  longhair  freaks  and  librar- 
ians   .    .    .   but  most  are  from  just 


Jane  Shuttleworth  who  now  manages  Mother's  highly  profitable  mail-order 
arm,  thumbs  through  a  recent  catalogue  offering  everything  from  windmills 
to  butter  churns.  The  display  rack  is  typical  of  those  found  in  dealer  out- 
lets all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Back  issues,  which  carry  no 
cover  date,   are   stocked   and   sold   right   along   with   current   issues. 


"plain  folks,"  somewhere  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  social-economic-political 
spectrum. 

POTENTIAL  space  advertisers 
are  politely  given  the  brushoff 
unless  they  measure  up  to  Mothers 
standards.  (No  more  than  15%  of 
the  book  is  ever  devoted  to  ads.) 


The  Mother  Earth  News  bans  both 
cigarette  and  liquor  advertisers.  It 
turns  thumbs  down  on  sex  and  truss 
offerings,  get-rich-quick  schemes, 
devitalized  "plastic"  foods,  planned 
obsolescence  consumer  items  and 
contributors  to  high  pollution. 
"Mother  might  let  you  place  an  ad 
or  two  in  her  magazine,"  promises 
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This  unique  dome  structure  designed  and  constructed  by  Mother's  research 
staff,  is  one  of  several  early  projects  which  inspired  the  Shuttleworths 
to  forge  ahead  with  their  plan  to  establish  an  Ecological  Research  Center. 
The  dome  efficiently  utilizes  a  minimum  of  material  and  expense  to  provide 
optimum  living  space. 


the  rate  card,  "but  don't  count  on  it. 
Don't  count  on  it,  that  is,  unless 
your  company  or  your  client  is 
clean,  reverent,  kind,  brave,  trust- 
worthy, loyal  and  thoughtful.  Be- 
cause Mother  is  just  a  little  bit 
particular  about  what  goes  into  her 
publication." 

Taking  an  equally  unorthodox 
(but  highly  successful)  approach  to 
magazine  distribution,  The  Mother 
Earth  News  turned  down  offers  of 
immediate  national  exposure  from 
the  big  distributors.  The  Shuttle- 
worths  instead  decided  to  establish 
their  own  distribution  channels. 
"After  that  first  issue  got  around  we 
had  letters  from  hundreds  of  small 
health  food  stores,  head  shops  and 
book     dealers,"     explains     Shuttle- 
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worth.  "They  trust  us  and  they  be- 
lieve in  what  we're  trying  to  do.  If 
we  had  put  Mother  into  an  estab- 
lished distributorship  we  would 
have  been  just  one  more  step  re- 
moved from  the  people  we  want  to 
reach." 

Mothers  army  of  dealers  is 
multiplying  rapidly.  Small  stores  like 
The  Egg  And  The  Eye  .  .  .  Mole 
Hole  .  .  .  Incredible  Edibles  .  .  . 
Magic  Twanger  .  .  .  and  Harper's 
Chicken  River  Trading  now  find 
themselves  in  the  company  of 
Walden's  .  .  .  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
.  .  .  The  Pickwick  Stores  and  other 
prestigious  firms.  Over  one  million 
copies  of  The  Mother  Earth  News 
have  been  sold;  roughly  half  to  paid 
subscribers,  the  other  half  through 


Mother's  house-controlled  network. 
Plans  are  underway  to  use  this  cap- 
tive outlet  for  retail  distribution  of 
other  magazines,  posters,  special  in- 
terest catalogs,  books,  reprints, 
periodicals  and  Mother-related 
items.  (Two  versions  of  The 
Mother  Earth  News  Almanac  have 
already  been  completed  and  are 
scheduled  for  release  later  this 
year. ) 

Back-issue  sales  testify  to  the  al- 
most insatiable  demand  for  Mother  s 
timely  —  and  timeless  —  "live  with 
less  and  love  it  more"  information. 
With  an  unlimited  shelf  life  (the 
covers  carry  no  date),  there  is  no 
real  "current  issue"  of  The  Mother 
Earth  News.  Although  a  new  num- 
ber is  published  bi-monthly,  the 
book  is  sold  more  as  a  paperback 
than  a  magazine.  Back  issues  are 
continuously  reprinted  and  supplied 
to  dealers,  who  invariably  stock  as 
many  Mothers  as  shelf  space  allows 
.  .  .  and  to  subscribers,  who,  having 
sampled  Mother's  messages  of  eco- 
logical concern,  workable  alterna- 
tives and  homespun  philosophy, 
clamor  for  everything  she's  ever 
printed. 

KEEPING  pace  with  this  phe- 
nomenal growth  has  expanded 
Mothers  operations  into  every  avail- 
able office,  storefront  and  basement 


in  her  present  home  base  at  Madi- 
son, Ohio.  First  priority  was  given 
to  a  move,  scheduled  for  last  sum- 
mer, which  transported  the  entire 
Mother  Earth  News  complex  to  a 
several-hundred-acre  tract  of  land  in 
the  Smoky  Mountains. 

Following  the  move,  work  was  to 
begin  immediately  on  a  number  of 
projects  including  the  formation  of 
a  non-profit  research  center  (more 
detailed  information  will  be  released 
shortly)  to  conduct  experiments  on 
wind,  water,  solar  and  other  alterna- 
tive power  sources.  Construction 
techniques  utilizing  rammed  earth, 
stone,  domes,  yurts,  etc.,  will  be  ex- 
plored, as  well  as  natural  farming 
and  gardening,  aquaculture,  alterna- 
tive transportation  and  recycling 
projects.  A  separate  publishing  arm 
will  be  set  up  to  produce  a  series 
of  back-to-the-land,  do-it-yourself 
books,  manuals  and  newsletters  .  .  . 
several  new  periodicals  will  be 
tested  (including  a  citified  version 
of  Mother,  edited  for  ecology- 
conscious  urban  cliff  dwellers)  .  .  . 
and  a  major  expansion  and  stream- 
lining of  all  mail-order  operations 
will  employ  some  highly  innovative 
"non-marketing"  techniques  to  reach 
Mother  s  "non-consumers." 

To  quote  the  Shuttleworths  again: 
"We're  going  to  help  save  this 
planet." 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Gen.  1:2  ff,  2:8  ff;  Luke  16:2. 

1.  What  does  "ecology"  mean?  Why  has  it  become  synonymous  with 
our  planet's  survival? 

2.  How  could  people  in  the  wealthy  Western  world  be  persuaded  to 
"consume  less  and  enjoy  it  more"? 

3.  What  does  religion  have  to  say  about  this  crisis  for  mankind? 


The  Life  of  "D.  L." 


By  Thomas  W.  Klewin 


Tm  just  a  salesman  in  the  employ  of  the  Lord.1 


D  WIGHT  Lyman  Moody  died  73 
years  ago  in  the  little  town  of 
Northfield,  Massachusetts,  his  birth- 
place and  the  center  of  his  religious 
activities. 

Moody,  known  as  D.L.  to  his 
contemporaries  and  to  many  citizens 
of  Northfield  who  still  remember 
him,  was  a  product  of  a  small  New 
England  town,  yet  he  influenced  re- 
ligion throughout  America  and 
Britain;  he  wrote  hymns,  even 
though  he  himself  couldn't  sing;  he 
was  a  teacher  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren and  the  founder  of  two 
prominent  schools,  even  though  he 
himself  was  poorly  educated;  and 
he  became  a  trailblazer  in  social  ser- 
vice in  an  era  when  America  did 
little  for  its  poor  and  disadvantaged. 

Born  in  1837,  D.L.  was  the  sixth 
child    in    a    family    of    eleven.    His 
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father  died  when  he  was  four.  By 
the  time  Moody  was  thirteen  he  had 
ended  his  education  and  had  gone 
to  work  on  neighboring  farms  to 
support  himself  and  help  provide 
for  his  mother. 

At  seventeen  he  left  Northfield 
for  Boston  and  worked  in  a  shoe 
store  run  by  two  uncles.  It  was  at 
the  Mount  Vernon  Congregational 
Church  in  that  city  that  Moody  had 
his  real  conversion. 

But  the  restlessness  stayed  with 
him,  and  two  years  later  he  traveled 
to  Chicago.  There  he  joined  the 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church 
where  he  rented  four  pews  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  lonely,  young 
boys  into  the  church  fellowship. 

When  he  applied  for  a  Sunday 
school  position,  the  director  said  that 
Moody  was  welcome  to  teach,  but 


Dwight  L.  Moody 


there  were  already  more  teachers 
than  pupils.  Moody  solved  this  prob- 
lem by  bringing  eighteen  children 
with  him  the  following  week. 

At  twenty-one  he  founded  the 
North  Market  Sabbath  School,  a 
Sunday  school  held  in  the  city's 
north  market.  His  classroom  was 
above  a  butcher  shop.  In  a  few 
years  the  North  Market  School  had 


expanded  to  cover  almost  all  of  the 
upper  buildings  in  a  block  —  enroll- 
ment had  mushroomed  to  over  1500. 
He  "sold"  religion  as  he  sold 
shoes  —  his  gift  for  organization 
antedated  much  of  the  urban  work 
being  done  today.  Moody  solved  the 
problem  of  dealing  with  a  tough, 
street-wise  youngster  by  asking  the 
toughest  of  them  to  help  him  re- 
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emit    other    pupils    for    his    school. 

D.L.  began  to  hold  Sunday  night 
prayer  meetings.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three  he  left  the  shoe  selling 
business  to  devote  full  time  to  his 
Christian  work. 

By  then  his  Sunday  school  work 
had  expanded  to  fill  every  evening. 
He  began  to  win  converts  for  Christ 
and  then  faced  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  them.  Without  any 
formal  theological  training,  he  began 
his  Illinois  Street  Church.  Like  his 
earlier  work,  this  was  an  immediate 
success,  and  soon  he  was  preaching 
to  capacity  crowds  of  more  than 
1500  every  Sunday  morning  —  and 
matching  this  with  an  equally  large 
congregation  on  Sunday  evenings. 
Within  four  years  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Street  Church  it 
was  the  center  for  revival  in  the  city 
of  Chicago. 

Soon  Moody  was  involved  in  the 
YMCA  movement,  and  through  his 
efforts  the  first  "Y"  was  built  — 
Farwell  Hall  in  Chicago.  The 
Chicago  fire  destroyed  much  of  what 
Moody  had  built,  but  he  soon  re- 
built his  church  and  renamed  it  the 
Chicago  Avenue  Church.  The  fire 
showed  Moody  that  social  welfare 
was  a  vital  part  of  the  work  of  every 
Christian  congregation,  and  he  was 
instrumental  in  much  of  the  effort 
which  went  into  aiding  those  who 
lost  everything  in  that  famous  fire. 

Visiting  the  sick  and  the  poor  in 
the  south  end  of  Chicago  became  a 
part  of  his  regular  ministry.  One  of 
his  favorite  techniques  was  placing 
those  with  money  in  contact  with 
those  who  had  a  need  for  some 
help. 


WHEN  HIS  WIFE,  Emma 
Revell  Moody,  whom  D.L. 
married  in  1862,  developed  a  bad 
cough,  her  doctor  suggested  she  take 
a  trip.  Moody  scheduled  it  for 
England  where  he  began  preaching 
almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived. 

The  trip  to  England  convinced 
D.L.  that  revival  was  one  way  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  witnessing 
to  the  Gospel  among  the  many  who 
had  no  contact  with  the  church.  So 
he  began  revival  preaching  through- 
out the  United  States  and  also  in 
England.  He  conducted  a  campaign 
in  England  from  1881  to  1884  in 
which  an  estimated  2/2  million  peo- 
ple were  converted.  His  American 
bluntness  and  disregard  for  the 
stuffy  English  social  structure  en- 
deared him  to  the  working  class  of 
England,  especially  in  London. 

Typical  of  his  directness  was  his 
handling  of  a  dull  English  preacher 
on  the  platform  with  him.  After  fif- 
teen minutes  of  long,  dull  prayers, 
Moody  could  endure  no  more. 
While  the  English  parson  continued 
praying,  Moody  jumped  to  his  feet, 
and  shouted  to  the  crowd:  "While 
our  brother  is  finishing  his  prayers, 
we'll  sing  hymn  number  75!" 

When  Moody  decided  that  he 
needed  a  permanent  center  for  his 
work,  he  returned  to  Northfield.  It 
was  where  he  most  truly  felt  at 
home,  the  one  place  where  he  could 
find  the  peace  and  quiet  he  had 
come  to  long  for. 

CONCERNED  about  the  educa- 
tion of  the  local  children,  he 
founded  Northfield  Seminary  for 
girls    and    Mt.    Hermon    School   for 
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boys.  Both  were  for  lower-income 
students  who  couldn't  go  away  to 
continue  their  education.  One  of  the 
things  Moody  insisted  upon  was  that 
his  students  devote  a  number  of 
hours  each  day  to  study  and  to 
manual  labor.  That  tradition  is  still 
observed  in  both  schools  even  today. 

Northfield  became  D.L.'s  place 
for  rest  and  study.  Every  summer 
he  was  there  enjoying  the  greenness, 
peace,  and  gentleness  of  western 
Massachusetts'  cool  evenings  and 
gentle,  warm  days.  From  October  to 
April  he  was  on  the  evangelical  trail, 
holding  revivals  across  the  U.S. 

During  the  summer  he  did  what 
he  expected  the  students  in  his 
school  to  do  —  he  worked  with  his 
hands  in  the  fields  helping  to  plant, 
cultivate,  and  harvest  the  vegetables 
which  fed  the  students  during  the 
school  year. 

In  November  of  1899  Moody  fell 
ill  in  Kansas  City  while  on  a  revival 
tour.  He  returned  to  Northfield,  his 
beloved  haven  of  rest,  but  even 
that  was  of  little  help.  He'd  burned 
himself  out  working  for  God's  king- 
dom, and  three  days  before  Christ- 
mas he  died. 

MOODY  was  the  first  of  a  long 
line  of  city  revivalists.  Prior 
to  his  time,  revival  had  been  a 
means  of  bringing  the  Gospel  to  the 
American  frontier.  Now  America 
was  settled,  and  Moody  brought  the 
evangelical  mass  meetings  to  the 
urban  scene.  He  was  non-denomina- 
tional in  his  preaching,  accenting 
the  love  of  God  rather  than  the 
wrathful  God  of  his  Puritan  ances- 
tors. This  served  to  set  the  tone  for 


later  revivals  including  those  of  the 
now  famous  contemporary  revivalist, 
Billy  Graham. 

Moody  persistently  refused  to  be 
formally  ordained  into  any  denomi- 
national ministry;  he  preferred  in- 
stead to  remain  a  dedicated  layman 
working  for  God.  His  motto  hung 
above  the  entrance  to  the  Chicago 
Avenue  Church,  "Ever  welcome  to 
this  House  of  God  are  strangers  and 
the  poor." 

Yet  he  associated  with  many  of 
the  rich  and  powerful  men  of 
America.  John  Wanamaker,  the 
founder  of  a  large  chain  of  depart- 
ment stores,  was  one  of  Moody's 
long-time  friends,  and  a  big  con- 
tributor to  the  work  Moody  was 
carrying  on.  For  Moody  told 
Wanamaker  as  he  told  everyone  else 
—  bluntly  and  yet  with  guileless- 
ness  —  that  money  was  a  gift  from 
God  to  be  used  for  the  poor  and  the 
seeking. 

Throughout  his  ministry  Moody 
looked  on  the  process  of  conversion 
as  a  willful,  steady  return  to  God. 
As  he  once  said,  "I'm  just  a  salesman 
in  the  employ  of  the  Lord." 

How  well-known  he's  become  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  conversation 
he  once  had  with  a  stranger  sitting 
next  to  him  on  the  train.  When 
D.L.  asked  the  man  if  he  were  a 
Christian,  the  stranger  initially  re- 
plied: "It's  none  of  your  business." 
Then  he  paused,  took  a  second  look, 
reached  out  his  hand  and  said, 
"Wait  a  minute,  you're  D.L. 
Moody,  aren't  you?" 

Moody  began  life  as  a  poorly 
educated  individual,  forced  to  begin 
( Continued  on  page  41 ) 
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"I  won't  advise  banning  books." 


Children's  Books  - 
Food  for  Thought 


By  Shirley  Young  Campbell 


TODAY'S  church  school  litera- 
ture is  beautifully,  realistically, 
inspiringly  illustrated,  well  planned 
and  well  written.  Churches  often 
have  libraries  and  book  stores.  Even- 
tually, however,  growing  children, 
adolescents,  young  teen-agers  —  all 
young  people  who  are  the  least  bit 
interested  in  books  and  reading, 
reach  beyond  the  protective  circle  of 
church  selection  into  the  wide  world 
of  books. 

One  thousand  or  more  new  titles 
for  children  are  produced  each  year. 
A  confusing  array  confronts  a  parent 
eager  to  guide,  to  direct,  to  help 
and  encourage  the  growth  and 
nurture  that  comes  through  books. 

What's   a   parent   to    do?   Study? 


Read?  Enroll  in  a  class?  Even  so,  we 
find  confusion.  Experts,  people  who 
know,   make  conflicting  statements. 

Last  year  I  had  the  delightful  ex- 
perience of  teaching  a  college  class 
in  children's  literature.  All  of  my 
students  were  more  than  20  years 
of  age,  most  of  them  past  21.  Some 
of  them  were  parents;  some  were 
teachers;  some  were  planning  to  be 
teachers  or  librarians.  We  read 
books  for  children;  we  read  books 
about  books  for  children;  we  dis- 
cussed children's  books,  pro  and  con. 

Did  everyone  agree?  Most  defi- 
nitely not.  We  didn't  agree  with 
each  other  concerning  the  good  and 
bad  points  of  books  written  for  chil- 
dren. We  didn't  agree  with  all  the 


Mrs.  Campbell  is  a  college  teacher  and  mother  who  may  be  con- 
tacted at  4512  Lancaster  Ave.,   Charleston,   W.   Va.  25304. 
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experts  whose  opinions  we  studied. 
We  found  that  the  experts  didn't 
agree  with  each  other. 

You  may  have  an  active  role  in 
choosing  what  children  read,  buying 
books,  taking  children  to  the  library, 
and  trying  to  interest  or  help  the 
slow  readers.  Are  there  any  guide- 
lines to  assist  you?  You  can  pray  for 
guidance  in  this  matter  as  in  every 
other  concern,  but  a  few  specific 
statements  here  may  be  of  help. 

First,  let's  look  at  the  somewhat 
confusing  array  of  statements  about 
books  we  may  hear: 

"I  bought  a  book  to  take  home 
to  read  to  a  little  girl.  It  was  worth- 
less, a  waste  of  money." 

"Librarians  place  books  on  too 
low  a  level."  "They  choose  too  dif- 
ficult books." 

"Children  should  reach  above 
their  ability." 

"I  would  never  give  that  book  to 
children  in  the  early  grades." 

"To  have  lasting  value,  a  book 
must  tell  a  basic  truth  about  life." 


"No  book  is  worthwhile  if  a  child 

doesn't  like  it." 

"Children  must  read  the  classics." 
Where  is  the  truth?  How  can  we 

help   Susie   and  Johnny  to   like   to 

read?    How    can    we    know    which 

books  to  choose? 

Some   Guidelines   on   "Worthwhile" 
Literature 

What  is  worthwhile  literature? 
Which  books  should  be  discarded? 
Taking  the  last  question  first,  my 
inclination  is  to  say,  "No  book 
should  be  discarded."  To  modify 
this  statement  somewhat,  I'll  say, 
"No  book  should  be  discarded 
simply  because  it  seems  too  far  be- 
low the  highest  literary  standards." 

A  look  at  my  cluttered  book 
shelves  and  tables  would  indicate 
that  I  practice  what  I  preach. 

Is  the  book  only  a  simple  little 
story  about  Timmy's  broken  wagon 
wheel?  Johnny  may  find  one  page, 
one  sentence,  one  illustration  in  a 
thirty  cent  book  that  is   the  exact 
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stimulus  for  his  beginning  interest 
in  reading.  Great  literature,  award- 
winning  books  can  come  later.  Susie 
may  be  reading  Newberry  books  be- 
fore Johnny  does,  but  at  least 
Johnny  has  a  book  open.  He's  look- 
ing at  it.  He  may  read  two  pages 
tomorrow. 

Johnny's  teachers  can  look  for 
signs  of  any  problems  that  might 
make  reading  difficult,  and  as  a 
parent  I  will  have  noticed  sight  or 
hearing  problems,  or  similar  dif- 
ficulties, but  now  we're  concerned 
with  the  puzzling  problem  of 
choosing  books  wisely  —  either  buy- 
ing them  or  guiding  the  children  in 
their  library  selections. 

If  the  children  are  more  inter- 
ested in  toys  than  books,  book  selec- 
tion may  be  chiefly  left  up  to  the 
parent. 

With  so  many  new  books  for 
children  produced  each  year,  there 
should  be  material  to  awaken  the 
interest  of  the  most  reluctant  reader, 
whether  or  not  each  of  the  1,000 
could  reach  award-winning  status 
or  be  classed  as  distinguished  litera- 
ture. In  the  supermarket  or  variety 
store,  I  won't  disregard  a  book  for 
pre-schoolers  that  tells  only  of  a  trip 
to  the  zoo.  Considering  the  way  I 
feel  about  books,  I'll  probably  stand 
there  and  read  that  book,  think  of  a 
child  who  might  like  it,  and  wonder 
if  I  can  afford  to  buy  it  with  part  of 
the  grocery  money. 

In  the  library  the  choice  is  more 
difficult,  but  reading  the  book,  or 
at  least  looking  at  it  carefully,  is 
advice  given  by  some.  "Use  your 
common  sense,"  they  may  say. 

"More  confusion,"  you  may  say. 
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Observation  and  attitude  may  be 
the  two  key  words  to  point  up  your 
most  effective  role  in  helping  your 
child  to  enjoy  reading. 

Illustrations 

Illustrations  in  early  books  should 
be  uncluttered  and  accurate,  some 
say.  I'm  inclined  to  agree  with  this, 
especially  when  a  child  is  learning 
new  facts  and  concepts,  such  as  the 
difference  between  red  and  blue,  hot 
or  cold,  sad  or  glad. 

Illustrations  should  be  beautiful, 
inspiring  and  have  esthetic  value, 
others  say. 

Once,  I  was  told  a  long  time  ago 
by  a  lady  of  good  intentions  as  she 
tried  hard  to  sell  me  a  set  of  expen- 
sive children's  books,  that  the  il- 
lustrations in  the  far  less  expensive 
books  I  could  afford  for  my  children 
were  not  in  good  taste.  The  colors 
were  garish,  she  said.  I  found  the 
colors  in  some  of  them  a  bit  loud 
and  jarring  to  my  lavendar  and  old 
lace  sensibilities  —  stories  about 
farm  animals,  for  instance  —  but  in 
others  I  found  the  illustrations 
charming  and  delightful.  My  chil- 
dren seemed  to  like  all  of  them,  and 
the  well-worn  books  attest  to  the 
fact. 

True,  we  had  no  television  in 
those  earliest  days,  and  quite  often 
when  I  read  to  them  they  were  glad 
to  have  a  few  minutes  of  "enforced" 
rest  from  play.  Better  still,  I  en- 
joyed the  stories,  and  I  enjoyed 
reading  to  the  children  —  some- 
times, no  doubt,  because  I,  too, 
needed  a  few  minutes'  rest.  Though 
the  younger  children  in  the  family 
have    "grown    up    with"    television, 


they  nevertheless  do  enjoy  reading. 

I  think  that  attitude  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference. 

Frankly,  I  don't  like  some  of  the 
book  illustrations  we  have  today, 
even  in  prize-winning  books;  they 
seem  a  bit  grotesque  to  me.  Con- 
cerning color,  however,  IVe  seen 
enough  changes  in  color  styles  to 
think  that  perhaps  color  changes  are 
a  natural  part  of  life  changes.  I  can 
remember  when  one  seldom  saw 
blue  and  green  combinations,  except 
in  nature,  to  say  nothing  of  purple 
and  orange  and  red  and  pink  to- 
gether as  we  sometimes  see  them 
today. 

Considering  the  creatures  we  find 
in  book  illustrations  and  stories,  I 
find  that  children  these  days  often 
seem  accustomed  to  them.  Perhaps 
they  have  some  significance  with 
respect  to  social  change  —  our 
awareness  that  a  person  who  has 
green  hair  may  have  a  lovely  person- 
ality, for  example;  at  any  rate, 
they're  very  much  a  part  of  today's 
world,  and  children  actually  seem 
to  be  fond  of  toys  that  we  might 
have  considered  figures  from  night- 
mares when  we  were  younger. 

I've  heard  adult  students  in  col- 
lege say  that  they  wouldn't  read  or 
show  certain  books  to  their  children. 
I've  heard  other  students  in  the 
same  class  attest  to  the  fact  that 
they  think  the  books  in  question  are 
marvelous.  I've  heard  contradictory 
statements  from  young  parents 
about  Sendak's  wild  things,  for  ex- 
ample. Mr.  Sendak's  book  is  an 
award  winner,  incidentally.1 

Certainly  here  is  a  place  for  ob- 
servation as  you  watch  your  child's 


reactions,  and  perhaps  this  matter 
points  up  a  need  for  variety  in  the 
types  of  books  your  child  has  access 
to. 

An  expert  might  say  that  a  good 
book  will  add  a  great  and  lasting 
value  to  life,  developing  a  child's 
appreciation  and  adding  to  his  wis- 
dom. If  so,  well  and  good.  But  per- 
haps a  child  will  learn  something  of 
value  from  a  simple  little  story 
about  Tom  letting  Mary  have  a  turn 
at  riding  in  his  new  red  wagon.  The 
story  abut  the  heroic  Chinese  lad 
who  spent  days  on  the  mountain 
trying  to  grow  rice  can  come  later.2 

On  the  other  hand,  who's  to  say 
that  a  child  won't  be  inspired, 
strengthened,  comforted  or  learn 
something  if  you  occasionally  read 
him  a  book  somewhat  advanced  for 
his  age?  The  tone  of  your  voice,  the 
comfort  of  the  situation  will  make  a 
difference. 

In  contrast,  any  parent  knows 
about  the  wriggling,  the  lack  of 
interest,  the  disappointment  at  times, 
no  matter  what  he  reads.  A  book? 
There  are  times  when  Johnny  or 
Susie  could  care  less,  and  this  is 
the  nature  of  things. 

"Fun  Books"  Are  Profitable 

Yes,  a  book  should  have  lasting 
value,  believable  characters,  a  logi- 
cal sequence  of  events,  if  it's  that 
kind  of  book.  But  purely  enjoyable 
books,  not  always  a  waste  of  time, 
can  be  simply  fun  books. 

Writer  Isaac  Singer  says  that 
children's  books  should  be  clear  and 
logical,  that  harm  may  be  done 
when  one  sentence  in  a  book  for 
children  has  no  connection  with  an- 
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other.  He  also  says  a  lesson  con- 
tained in  a  story  may  be  lost  if  the 
story  isn't  any  good,  but  he  points 
out  that  a  good  story  doesn't  have 
to  contain  a  lesson.  He  advises  us  to 
read  the  book  to  see  if  it  makes 
sense. 

Children  like  strong  plots,  plenty 
of  action,  some  say.  Yet,  at  the  right 
time  and  place  children  will  listen 
entranced  to  poetry  or  a  description 
of  life  on  an  island  or  the  story  of 
a  quail. 

Ask  yourself  how  you  feel  about 
reading  and  answer  frankly.  Most 
adults  admit  that  reading  can  be  an 
asset.  If  you  enjoy  reading,  you  can 
find  ways  and  books  to  interest  a 
child  who  is  capable  of  reading. 

Perhaps  the  factors  that  tend  to 
"turn  off'  a  child's  interest  in  books 
are  insistence,  anger,  intense  ques- 
tioning, force.  These  same  factors 
can  be  detrimental  to  development 
of  an  older  child's  reading  enjoy- 
ment. 

Joy,  love,  pleasure  in  reading, 
awareness  of  a  child's  responses  will 
perhaps  help  the  most.  Searching  for 
particular  books  to  fit  the  child's  cur- 
rent interest,  watching  for  just  the 
right  opportunity  to  present  them 
may  work  wonders.  Often  unobtru- 
sively placing  a  book  where  a  child 
may  see  and  examine  it  will  help. 
Over-interest,  pushing,  too  much 
anxiety  or  wanting  a  child  to  like 
exactly  the  same  book  you  like  may 
do  harm. 

Problems  concerning  literature  for 
older  children,  teen-agers,  deal  with 
subject  matter  and  the  question  of 
inclusion  of  the  classics.  Should 
Shakespeare  go,  stay,  or  remain  on 
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the  sidelines?  I  don't  want  Johnny  to 
quit  school  in  disgust  because  of 
frustration.  I'd  like  for  Susie  to 
have  a  deeper  understanding  of 
some  of  life's  problems  than  she  gets 
from  school  bus  talk  or  locker  room 
gossip  or  midnight  radio  or  what- 
ever. But  can  she  broaden  her  out- 
look best  by  reading  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bojo  Jones  or  Hamlet  or  the  latest 
science  fiction? 

No  Pat  Answers 

I'd  say  no  pat  answer  fits  any 
child.  A  teacher  or  parent  needs  to 
be  alert,  perceptive,  caring  and 
probably,  praying  all  the  time. 

Some  say  there  is  not  enough  in- 
between  literature,  a  dearth  of  books 
for  the  teens,  especially  the  early 
teens.  First  casual  observation  sup- 
ports this,  yet  a  sampling  of  newer 
books  would  indicate  that  the  trend 
is  changing.  The  Cleavers'  ELLEN 
GRAE  and  Betsy  Byars'  story  of  the 
girl  with  the  orange-dyed  sneakers 
and  retarded  younger  brother  are 
only  two  of  several  newer  type 
books  for  the  early  teens  that  we 
might  mention. 

Here  the  question  of  suitable 
realism  intervenes.  Should  all  tales 
have  happy  endings?  Should  all 
tragedy  be  omitted?  How  then  can 
a  story  be  true  to  life?  Is  there  any- 
thing that  teen-agers  should  not 
read? 

After  several  years'  experience 
with  teen-agers,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  family,  I've  decided  that  some 
books  may  be  highly  disturbing  or 
so  greatly  inclined  to  arouse  curios- 
ity or  so  stimulating  that  they  make 
it  more  difficult  for  young  people  to 


withstand     life's     heavy     pressures.  you  do,   your  teeth  may   fall  out!" 

End    of    the    world,    depressing,  If    you    don't    know    the    results    of 

hopeless,  grossly  exciting  books  may  such    a    speech,    you    can   probably 

be  part  of  a  literary  diet,  preferably  guess  what  they  might  be. 

a  very  small  part,  but  I  think  that  And   so,   I  won't  advise  banning 

I  would  hesitate  to  say,   "No,   you  books  or  calling  them  trash,  and  I 

shall  not,  must  not  read  this  book."  won't    sneer    at    simple    books.    Ill 

And  111  try  not  to  say  too  often,  hope  for   a  well-balanced  diet  and 

"Why    don't    you    read    this    book,  recommend     trying     skillfully     and 

dear?  I  think  you'll  like  it."  cheerfully  to  provide  it. 

Consider  Johnny's   or   Susie's   en-  And  between  you  and  me  and  the 

joyment   or    lack    of    enjoyment    of  book  salesmen,   I'm  more  likely  to 

food.  What  heppens  when  you  talk  be    successful    with    books    in    our 

at  length  about  food  value,  act  dis-  house  than  with  food!  Here's  hoping 

appointed,  speak  of  wasted  food,  or  you  do  well  with  both  food  to  eat 

the  high  cost  of  spinach?  What  hap-  and  food  for  thought, 

pens  when  you  say  in  horror,  "Don't  And  I  feel  like  saying  "Amen,"  for 

you  ever,  ever,  ever  eat  that  horrible  both    matters    can    really    be    that 

fattening,  greasy,  too  sweet  food!  If  serious. 

1  Where  the   Wild   Things  Are  —  Maurice   Sendak,   c.    1963,   Harper  & 
Row 

2  Li  Lun,  Lad  of  Courage  —  Carolyn  Treffinger,  1947,  Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury 

Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Proverbs    22:6,    15,    29:15;    Eccl.    4:13,    12:12; 
Matt.  18:5;  Lk.  1:80. 

1.  Books  mean  reading,  and  reading  means  words.  Why  are  words 
important? 

2.  In  their  growing  competition  with  each  other  words  seem  to  be 
losing  out  to  pictures.  This  is  the  age  of  audio-visuals;  children 
spend  as  much  as  a  month  per  year  watching  TV.  Do  you  think 
that  books  —  i.e.,  the  printed  word  —  will  become  totally  obso- 
lete? 

3.  Do  you  like  to  read?  If  not,  do  you  feel  any  sense  of  loss? 

4.  What  is  the  place  of  the  printed  word  in  effective  communication? 

5.  What  do  you  think  of  this  author's  suggestions  for  winning  a 
child  to  a  love  of  reading? 

THERE  are  two  forms  of  wisdom.  One  wisdom  relates  to  facts  —  the  other 
relates  to  living.  The  wisdom  of  facts  produces  ideas  and  relationships 
which  are  valuable  in  science,  in  business,  in  art,  in  literature.  The  wisdom 
of  living  finds  happiness  in  life  and  discovers  ways  of  bringing  it  to 
others.  — Walter  A.  Heiby 
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'She  was  a  very  intelligent,  capable  woman." 


Outpost  Nurse 


By  Art  Fee 


MY  ORDERS  that  day  were  to 
fly  a  nurse  from  the  Grenfell 
Mission  at  St.  Anthony,  Newfound- 
land, to  Cartwright,  a  little  northern 
outpost  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  I 
always  wondered  why  young,  intel- 
ligent, professional  women  would 
volunteer  to  spend  years  of  their 
lives  in  one  of  these  lonely  outposts. 
When  I  was  introduced  to  my  pas- 
senger that  day  I  was  instantly 
aware  why  —  or  at  least  I  thought 
I  was.  Her  name  was  Mary  French 
—  a  registered  nurse.  She  was  wear- 
ing a  white  pant  suit  and  had  the 
youthful  athletic  bearing  of  a  girl 
in  her  early  twenties.  Her  hair  was 
a  platinum  blonde,  and  it  tumbled 
about  her  shoulders  like  a  spring 
waterfall.  She  stood  five-feet-six, 
slender  and  willowy  —  but  her  face 
was  terribly  scarred;   "poor  girl,"  I 
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said  to  myself,  "if  I  had  a  face  like 
that  I  would  bury  it  in  the  Far 
North,  too." 

I  guess  it  was  because  my 
mother's  arm  was  scarred  and  dis- 
figured that  I  felt  as  I  did.  I  would 
never  look  at  it.  Deep  inside  me 
something  made  me  feel  ashamed. 
I  never  wanted  my  friends  to  know 
about  it.  Mother  knew  this  and  al- 
ways wore  long  sleeves.  I  would 
never  look  at  a  girl  if  she  even  had 
a  slight  case  of  acne.  I  promised  my- 
self that  if  I  ever  married  it  would 
be  to  a  good  looker  with  a  peaches 
and  cream  complexion  and  no 
blemishes. 

I'M  KNOWN  as  a  bush  pilot  and 
fly  supplies  in  to  drilling  and 
mining  crews  in  isolated  areas  of 
Northern    Canada.    I    own    a    light, 


pp^i 


single  engine  aircraft  on  floats, 
called  a  Beaver.  I  had  the  luggage 
and  supplies  loaded  that  day  and 
had  started  the  engine  to  warm  it  up 
for  takeoff.  I  remember  distinctly 
telling  the  nurse  to  be  very  careful 
and  take  a  firm  hold  on  the  ladder 
leading  into  the  cockpit,  for  the 
propeller  was  spinning  out  in  front. 
She  listened  very  carefully  to  what 
I  said,  and,  being  the  only  pas- 
senger, she  took  the  seat  to  the  right 
of  me,  known  as  the  co-pilot's  seat. 
I  noticed  that  this  side  of  her  face 
was  not  nearly  as  severely  scarred 
and  that  she  actually  must  have 
been  a  very  beautiful  girl  before  the 
accident.  I  had  been  informed  that 
nurses  who  take  these  lonely  out- 
posts are  a  hand-picked  group  who 
must  have  special  qualifications  and 
be  able  to  shoulder  responsibility 
and  make  momentous  split-second 
decisions.  I  didn't  think  much  of  it 
then,  but  I  was  soon  to  learn. 

One  thing  I  noticed  about  her 
was  that  she  seemed  to  be  making 
mental  notes  of  every  move  I  made 
flying  the  plane.  Most  of  the  pas- 
sengers I  fly  view  the  vivid  scenery 
of  this  rugged  area,  but  this  girl 
kept  her  eyes  glued  on  the  instru- 
ment panel  the  entire  flight.  The 
questions  she  did  ask  were  very 
intelligent.  I  wasn't  with  her  long 
before  I  knew  that  she  was  a  very 
intelligent,  capable  woman  —  the 
kind  that  makes  you  want  to  know 
more. 

I  set  the  plane  down  in  Jarvis 
Bay,  a  well-protected  harbor  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  towering 
mountains.  I  pulled  up  to  the  docks 
at  Cartwright.  A  number  of  Eskimos 
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came  down  from  the  cluster  of 
shacks  that  clung  to  the  steep  hill- 
side. They  carried  the  supplies  up 
to  the  nursing  station  and  trading 
post.  I  had  started  the  motor  and 
turned  the  plane  around  for  take 
off.  The  window  was  still  open  and 
I  was  waving  good-bye  to  the  nurse 
when  a  contrary  gust  of  wind  blew 
off  my  big  Stetson  hat.  There  it  was 
floating  in  the  water.  I  expect  that 
this  was  what  caused  the  nurse  and 
a  few  Eskimos  to  stay  on  the  dock 
and  watch  me  retrieve  it.  I  had 
paid  $30  for  it,  and  I  certainly  didn't 
want  to  lose  it. 

Now,  one  thing  we  bush  pilots 
soon  become  expert  at  is  picking 
things  out  of  the  water  from  our 
planes.  You  climb  out  the  cockpit, 
down  onto  the  pontoon,  and,  while 
you  stand  on  the  float  you  reach  into 
the  cockpit  door  and  steer  the  plane 
with  one  hand  on  the  rudder  pedal 
until  you  have  maneuvered  the 
craft  around  to  where  you  want  it. 
Then  you  reach  down  and  retrieve 
what  you're  after.  It's  really  very 
simple  and  requires  merely  a  little 
balance  and  coordination. 

Since  I  had  an  audience  I  may 
not  have  been  as  careful  as  I  should 
have  been.  I  swung  the  plane 
around,  then  throttled  down  to 
about  three  miles  an  hour.  I  climbed 
out  of  the  pilot's  seat,  started  down 
the  ladder,  and  was  standing  on  the 
pontoon  getting  set  to  reach  down 
for  my  hat  when  my  feet  went  out 
from  under  me.  I  pitched  forward; 
my  hand  slipped  from  the  ladder.  I 
felt  a  sharp  slap  on  the  top  of  my 
right  arm  like  I  had  been  hit  by  a 
baseball.  The  next  thing  I  knew  I 


was  gasping  for  breath  in  that  freez- 
ing water.  "Good  thing  I  fell  on  the 
float  and  wasn't  hit  by  the  prop,"  I 
thought.  The  air  in  my  clothing 
must  have  bouyed  me  up  and  I 
reached  out  with  my  right  arm  to 
grab  the  strut  on  the  pontoon  as  it 
was  moving  by.  Something  was 
wrong;  my  arm  wouldn't  move.  It 
felt  as  though  it  were  asleep.  I 
reached  out  with  my  left  arm  and 
caught  the  pontoon  rudder.  I  tried 
again  to  reach  out  with  my  right 
arm,  but  it  wouldn't  respond.  Then 
I  saw  blood.  Not  much  as  the  water 
was  only  a  few  degrees  above  freez- 
ing, and  the  temperature  must  have 
retarded  the  flow.  Then  I  cooly 
turned  to  look  at  my  arm.  Were  my 
eyes  deceiving  me?  All  I  could  see 
was  the  white  bone  of  my  arm  stick- 
ing out  of  a  big  gash  in  the  sleeve 
of  my  leather  jacket.  It  looked  like 
my  arm  was  cut  off.  I  could  see  the 
blood  spurting. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  terror 
gripped  me.  I  would  be  better  off 
dead  than  to  be  alive  with  one  arm. 
Things  started  going  black.  From 
here  on  things  are  fuzzy.  I  can  re- 
member someone  in  a  white  outfit 
climbing  up  into  the  cockpit  and 
shutting  off  the  motor.  I  can  re- 
member a  woman  in  white,  she  had 
big  blue  eyes,  dragging  me  out  of 
the  black  water  onto  the  pontoon. 
I  can  remember  being  stretched  out 
in  an  aircraft.  An  Eskimo  woman 
was  winding  something  around  my 
shoulder.  I  would  come  to  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  drift  off.  I  heard  a 
woman's  voice  above  the  roar  of  the 
plane,  "Calling  Grenfell  Mission,  St. 
Anthony.  Come  in,  St.  Anthony!" 


I  vaguely  remember  the  radio's 
crackling,  "This  is  St.  Anthony, 
come  in.  Standing  by." 

"St.  Anthony,  this  is  Nurse  Rogers 
flying  Beaver  number  CA-BY  head- 
ing straight  south  180  degrees.  This 
is  an  emergency  flight.  Pilot  seri- 
ously injured,  right  arm  almost 
amputated  by  propeller.  In  deep 
shock,  bleeding  severely.  Over." 

"Calling  Nurse  Rogers  in  Beaver 
CA-BY  are  you  alone?  State  partic- 
ulars." 

Vaguely  I  remember  her  reply. 
"No,  I  have  someone  handling 
tourniquet.  I  am  trying  to  save  — 
When  the  nurse  wasn't  answering 
the  operator  at  St.  Anthony,  I  re- 
member her  praying,  "Lord,  don't 
let  him  die  —  help  us  get  him  there 
in  time."  Her  voice  seemed  to  be 
getting  farther  and  farther  away, 
and  I  seemed  to  be  getting  weaker 
and  weaker.  "Tighten  the  tourniquet 

—  loosen  it  —  how  is  the  blood 
flow?"  The  last  thing  I  remember 
was  the  floats  hitting  the  waves  that 
must  have  been  when  we  landed. 

WHEN  I  came  to,  I  was  in  the 
intensive  care  ward  amid 
bottles  and  other  medical  gadgets 
I  had  never  seem  before.  There  was 
a  nagging  ache  in  my  shoulder.  A 
nurse  was  standing  by.  I  turned  my 
head  to  see  if  I  still  had  my  arm. 
I  wasn't  sure.  In  a  faint  whisper  I 
asked,  "Did  I  lose  my  arm?" 

She  turned  and  smiled,  "You  are 
a  very  fortunate  young  man.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  save  your  arm 

—  and  you  too,  thanks  to  a  very 
efficient  nurse." 

Two    days    later    I  got    courage 
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enough  to  ask,  "Was  it  the  little 
blonde?" 

"Yes,  it  was.  The  one  you  flew  in. 
Some  oil  dripped  from  one  of  the 
cans  onto  the  float.  Your  feet  slipped 
on  this  when  you  were  trying  to 
retrieve  your  hat.  The  propeller  hit 
you  in  the  arm  and  knocked  you 
into  the  water.  She  had  to  swim  out 
to  the  plane  and  cut  the  motor  or 
the  propeller  would  have  been 
shattered  on  a  protruding  rock. 
She's  not  very  big,  but  she  dragged 
you  out  of  the  water  and  put  a 
tourniquet  on  your  arm.  With  the 
help  of  some  of  the  Eskimos  they 
laid  you  out  in  your  plane.  The  only 
help  she  had  when  she  flew  you  in 
was  an  Eskimo  girl  who  tightened 
and  loosened  the  tourniquet." 

"You  mean  she  flew  my  plane  in?" 
It  was  hard  for  me  to  believe  what 
she  was  telling  me.  "Did  she  ever 
fly  before?" 

"Yes,  that  is  the  reason  they  sent 
her  out  to  Cartwright.  She  is 
licensed  to  fly  both  floats  and 
wheels,  but  she  had  never  flown  a 
Beaver  before." 

Thinking  about  what  a  wonder- 
ful girl  she  was,  I  stupidly  thought 
out  loud,  "Too  bad  her  face  is 
scarred." 

"Buddy!"  the  nurse  snapped, 
"she  might  have  a  scarred  face,  but 
she  doesn't  have  a  scarred  character 
—  or  a  scarred  brain." 

What  she  said  grabbed  me.  When 
you're  in  that  strange  world  sus- 
pended between  life  and  death  there 
is  something  that  seems  to  help  you 
get  your  values  straight.  I  remem- 
ber my  dad's  telling  me  after  I  had 
brought  home  a  girl  who  had  noth- 
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ing  much  more  to  offer  than  a 
beautiful  face  and  a  fine  figure. 
"Son,"  he  said,  "always  remember 
that  beauty  is  only  skin  deep;  only 
God  can  measure  the  depths  and 
value  of  a  true  Christian  character." 
I  knew  now  he  was  telling  me  why 
he  married  that  little  girl  with  the 
scarred  arm  and  withered  hand. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that 
I  really  realized  the  truth  of  my 
father's  statement.  The  doctor  came 
in,  and  I  could  see  by  the  look  on 
his  face  that  he  thought  I  was  doing 
all  right.  "How  am  I  doing,  Doc?" 
I  asked. 

"Man,"  he  said  with  a  big  smile, 
"it  looks  like  we  are  going  to  save 
both  you  and  your  arm."  Then  he 
pulled  up  a  stool  and  sat  down. 
"Young  man,"  he  said  with  a  serious 
look  on  his  face,  "when  you  walk 
out  of  here  with  your  life  and  a 
good  right  arm  I  want  you  to  al- 
ways remember  that  98%  of  the 
credit  goes  to  that  little  blonde  nurse 
up  at  Cartwright.  You  see  it  would 
have  been  an  easy  thing  to  have 
saved  your  life.  All  the  nurse  needed 
to  have  done  was  to  tie  a  tourniquet 
on  your  arm  and  leave  it  there.  But 
we  would  have  had  to  amputate 
your  arm.  When  she  dragged  you 
out  of  the  water  onto  the  float  of 
your  plane,  she  had  to  make  a 
momentous  decision.  After  making  a 
quick  examination  of  your  injury  she 
found  that  at  least  a  third  of  your 
arm  was  still  intact  and  that  the 
large  artery  was  not  cut.  If  she  could 
get  you  to  the  hospital  and  still  keep 
a  small  supply  of  blood  flowing  into 
it  there  was  a  chance  of  saving  it. 
In  an  effort  to  save  your  arm  she 


took  the  chance  and  flew  you  in.  It 
cost  you  a  lot  of  blood  because 
blood  had  to  get  to  that  arm  and 
that  blood  was  lost.  We  had  every- 
thing ready  when  you  arrived.  We 
had  a  specialist  flown  in  and  two 
types  of  blood  we  didn't  have  on 
hand  so  we  would  be  sure  to  have 
a  match  for  yours.  You  are  doing 
fine."  He  smiled  and  patted  my  leg 
and  concluded,  "Thanks  to  a  good 
nurse  and  The  One  Upstairs." 

I  WAS  glad  to  be  alone.  The 
enormity  of  what  he  said  over- 
whelmed me.  I  couldn't  keep  back 
the  tears.  "Son  .  .  .  only  God  can 
measure  the  depth  and  value  of  a 
true  Christian  character."  Now  I 
knew  what  Dad  meant  —  in  mem- 
ory I  could  see  her  standing  on  the 
pontoon  dripping  wet,  glasses  gone, 
those  blue  eyes.  She  had  both  hands 
on  the  collar  of  my  coat  and  was 
pulling  me  out  of  the  water.  I  tried 
to  recollect  —  I  remembered  the 
roar  of  the  plane.  I  couldn't  under- 
stand the  technical  terms  she  used, 
but  I  could  vividly  hear  her  again, 
"God,  don't  let  him  die  —  help  us 
get  him  there  in  time."  Now  I  knew 
the  kind  of  a  girl  I  wanted.  One 
just  like  the  girl  who  married  dear 
old  Dad,  one  who  could  move  the 
hand  of  God.  I  wanted  my  marriage 
to  be  like  theirs  —  for  life.  I  wanted 
a  girl  I  would  be  willing  to  die  for. 
Now  I  knew  where  one  lived. 

I   don't  think   there   was   ever   a 
time  when  I  felt  so  small  and  all 


alone.  There  in  my  room  I  reached 
out  my  good  hand  to  God  and 
prayed,  "Lord,  I  want  a  character 
that  isn't  scarred,  one  that  is  true, 
clean  and  deep  and  valuable." 
Somehow  I  felt  God  reached  down 
and  took  my  hand,  and  I  wasn't 
alone. 

The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  could 
hold  a  pencil  in  that  patched  up 
arm  was  to  write  that  little  nurse 
and  tell  her  how  much  I  appreciated 
what  she  had  done  for  me.  She 
wrote  back  and  said  she  was  glad  to 
have  had  the  privilege  of  helping 
me.  That  was  the  beginning  of  our 
correspondence.  Months  later  when 
I  was  able  to  fly  again  I  took  my 
Beaver  up  to  Cartwright.  The  wait- 
ing room  at  the  outpost  was  full  of 
patients.  I  was  the  last  in  line.  She 
looked  up  at  me  with  those  blue 
eyes  and  smiled  a  tired  smile. 
"Pilot,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Nurse,"  I  stammered,  "I've  come 
to  ask  if  I  could  have  the  privilege 
of  walking  by  your  side  the  rest  of 
my  life  to  try  and  pay  you  what  I 
owe  you?" 

Somehow  her  lips  quivered  and 
she  couldn't  say  anything.  But  I 
looked  down  into  those  blue  eyes. 
The  last  time  I  saw  them  they  were 
looking  down  at  me  when  I  was 
paralized  in  that  cold  water  and 
they  were  saying  to  me,  "Come  on, 
I  want  to  help  you."  Now  they  were 
looking  up  at  me,  and  they  were 
both  saying,  "Yes,  we  will  accept 
your  offer."  ■  ■ 


SOME   may  have  more  material   goods   than   others,   but   no   man  is   poor 
who  has  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  and,  above  all,  a  heart  to  understand. 

—  Scattered    Sunshine 
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The  legacy  of  Hiram  Maxim 


These  "Hams"  Make 
All  Men  Neighbors 


By  Stanley  Jacobs 


PETE  CARTER  was  16,  doing 
poorly  in  school,  and  running 
around  with  youths  who  were  drop- 
outs and  idlers.  Then  tragedy  struck 
his  North  Carolina  community:  a 
hurricane  smashed  houses,  caused 
deaths  and  injuries,  and  severd 
phone  and  telegraph  links  with  other 
cities. 

Pete's  mother  was  severely  cut  by 
a  falling  pane  of  glass  and  required 
massive  blood  transfusions.  But  be- 
cause her  blood  was  a  rare  type, 
no  doner  could  be  found  locally 
amidst  the  confusion. 

A  neighbor  who  was  a  "ham"  — 
an  amateur  radio  operator  —  said, 
"Let  me  help,  Pete.  I'll  contact  other 
operators  in  a  dozen  large  cities. 
Somebody  will  be  able  to  locate  the 
type  of  blood  your  mother  needs." 

An  hour  later,  a  return  message 
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crackled  from  Chicago  to  the  North 
Carolina  man:  "Blood  needed  is  be- 
ing flown  to  your  town  on  the  next 
jet  leaving  for  Washington.  It  will 
be  transferred  to  a  military  plane 
and  delivered  within  four  hours." 

Mrs.  Carters  life  was  saved,  and 
Pete  became  fascinated  by  his 
neighbor's  radio  "rig."  Hesitantly,  he 
asked  if  he  could  come  around  and 
learn  the  rudiments  of  amateur 
broadcasting.  Now  24,  Peter  Carter 
is  a  well-paid  electronics  technician, 
goes  to  night  school  for  credits  to- 
ward his  college  degree,  and  oper- 
ates his  own  "ham"  broadcasting 
station  as  a  hobby.  He  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  airwave  friendships  he  has 
developed  with  hundreds  of  the 
275,000  amateur  radio  operators  in 
more  than  50  nations. 

Today   age-old   barriers   of   race, 


distance  and  status  are  being  bridged 
by  dedicated  hams  in  every  nation 
—  even  in  the  Soviet  Union  —  who 
maintain  personal  contact  by  air- 
wave with  fellow  operators  scattered 
throughout  the  world. 

A  store  clerk  in  Wichita  enjoys 
twice-a-week  chats  with  a  bearded 
sikh  in  India.  In  Oregon,  a  rancher 
converses  regularly  by  radio  with  a 
history  professor  in  Germany. 

When  Don  Wherry,  an  Iowa  farm 
boy,  was  "fishing"  the  airwaves  one 
night  hoping  to  acquire  a  new  radio 
friend  in  a  distant  land,  he  chanced 
to  hear  an  SOS  from  a  Norwegian 
whaling  vessel  which  was  sinking  in 
icy  seas  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Young  Wherry  relayed  the  des- 
perate plea  to  a  fellow  "ham"  in 
New  Jersey  who,  in  turn,  notified 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Within  the 
hour,  another  whaling  ship  in  the 
area,  whose  wireless  operator  had 
failed  to  hear  the  distress  call  was 
speeding  to  the  rescue  and  all  hands 
were  saved. 

Recently,  an  Oklahoma  City  girl, 
whose  eye  had  been  injured  in  an 
auto  accident,  faced  blindness  un- 
less a  corneal  operation  could  be 
quickly  performed.  A  local  "ham" 
was  asked  to  contact  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Eye  Bank  Network,  a 
band  of  amateur  radio  enthusiasts 
who  broadcast  twice  daily,  handling 
requests  and  arrangements  for  cor- 
neal exchanges. 

A  cooperative  Minneapolis  radio 
operator  phoned  an  eye  bank  which 
had  corneas  available.  Sped  to 
Oklahoma  by  plane,  they  arrived  in 
time  for  a  successful  transplant. 

The  idea  for  this  informal  radio 


network  which  saves  human  eye- 
sight originated  with  Dr.  Alson  E. 
Braley  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  an 
ophthalmologist  who  also  operates 
his  own  amateur  transmitter  with 
the  call  letters  WAET. 

His  communication  web  of 
"hams"  to  date  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  85  emergency  eye  trans- 
plants. When  an  injured  child  in 
Hong-kong  needed  help  in  a  hurry, 
it  was  American  "hams,"  urgently 
canvassing  all  available  sources,  who 
located  a  cornea  and  arranged  for  its 
transportation  by  jet  to  the  Orient. 

Radio  amateurs  enjoy  sharing 
their  hobby  and  helping  other  peo- 
ple. Typical  is  the  "radio  club"  at 
Gillete  State  Hospital  for  Crippled 
Children  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Here  160  hospitalized  boys  and 
girls  have  attended  classes  in  Morse 
Code  and  radio  broadcasting  tech- 
niques which  are  taught  by  local 
amateur  broadcasters  who  are  con- 
siderate of  the  special  needs  of 
students  in  wheelchairs,  metal 
"walkers"  and  braces. 

Many  disabled  adult  Americans, 
permanently  confined  to  their 
homes,  have  discovered  that  radio 
transmitters  provide  the  magic  key 
to  new  friends  and  the  outside 
world.  Nor  do  these  handicapped 
hams  forget  to  help  other  folks  dur- 
ing emergencies. 

They  have  organized  their  own 
"International  Handicappers'  Net- 
work" with  headquarters  in  San 
Gabriel,  California.  Many  members 
of  this  network  utilize  specially- 
designed  devices  or  mechanisms 
which  enable  them  to  send  and  re- 
ceive     messages.      One      member, 
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Hiram  Maxim,  inventor  and  founder  of  the  American  Radio  Relay  League. 


crippled  in  his  arms  and  legs  by 
polio,  heard  urgent  appeals  for  help 
from  a  city  lashed  by  a  tornado. 
Working  his  radio  gear  with  a  cake 
spatula  gripped  in  his  teeth,  he 
managed  to  open  switches  and 
twiddle  dials  in  order  to  relay  pleas 
for  medical  supplies  and  messages 
from  civilian  defense  and  city  of- 
ficials. 

THE  FRATERNITY  of  radio 
"hams"  got  its  start  back  in  1914 
when  mventor  Hiram  Maxim  tried 
to  send  a  message  from  his  own 
amateur  station  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut,  to   another   hobbyist   only 
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30  miles  away.  Because  early  trans- 
mitting equipment  was  unreliable, 
he  couldn't  get  through  and  asked  a 
fellow  amateur  in  Hartford  to  help 
out  by  sending  the  message. 

Maxim  and  the  other  fans  quickly 
sensed  the  desirability  of  setting  up 
a  nationwide  organization  for  relay- 
ing messages  from  one  amateur  to 
another.  Thus  was  born  the  Ameri- 
can Radio  Relay  League  which  soon 
enrolled  thousands  of  "hams"  as 
members.  They  organized  their  own 
"wireless"  magazine  called  QST  (an 
international  signal  meaning,  "I 
want  to  talk  with  anybody"),  and 
sponsored  study  sessions  and  hand- 


books  for  amateurs  who  were 
fascinated  by  the  fledgling  art  of 
radio  communication. 

Today  the  League  has  national 
headquarters  in  Newington,  Con- 
necticut, and  a  full-time  staff  of  70 
employees,  and  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  all  governmental  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  allocating  channels  and 
licenses.  (If  you  want  a  free  booklet 
titled  "The  Incredible  World  of 
Amateur  Radio,"  send  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  9"  x  4"  envelope  to 
the  League's  headquarters  in  New- 
ington, Conn.  06111). 

HOW  CAN  I  get  a  license  to 
operate  my  own  station?"  is 
the  most  frequently  asked  question. 
Uncle  Sam  issues  various  categories 
of  licenses,  but  each  requires  a  test 
in  the  sending  and  receiving  of  In- 
ternational Morse  Code,  plus  a  writ- 
ten exam  in  radio  theory,  rules  and 
regulations. 

A  novice-type  license  is  easiest 
to  get:  you  need  only  pass  a  five- 
word-per-minute  code  test  and  a 
basic  written  examination. 

To  build  your  own  station  can 
cost  a  lot  or  a  little.  You  can  buy 
simple  but  efficient  equipment  for 
as  little  as  $100,  although  the  aver- 
age amateur  spends  $800  or  so  for 
his  apparatus.  Power  is  relatively 
unimportant;  though  the  top  limit 
established  by  federal  law  is  1,000 
watts,  the  ordinary  "ham"  uses  about 
200  watts.  Some  amateurs  have 
chatted  around  the  world  with 
simple  gear  in  the  5-tolO  watt  range 
(an  ordinary  light  bulb  uses  90% 
more  electricity  than  this!) . 

More  than  half  of  all  hams   are 


radiotelephone  partisans  preferring 
the  human  voice  to  telegraphic  con- 
tact. The  others  favor  Morse  Code 
for  their  globe-circling  gab-fests. 

Radio  hams  may  be  "DX  hounds" 
(long  distance  addicts)  or  "traffic 
handlers"  who  relay  free  messages 
for  friends  or  neighbors,  or  in  the 
public  interest.  For  a  neighbor's 
wife,  a  New  Orleans  ham  canvassed 
fellow  operators  in  20  nations  re- 
questing exotic  food  recipes  which 
the  lady  incorporated  into  a  cook- 
book sold  by  her  PTA  as  a  fund- 
raising  project! 

MANY  OF  tomorrow's  scientists 
are  the  earnest  young  radio 
hams  of  today.  Several  years  ago, 
two  teen-aged  boys  using  homemade 
equipment  costing  under  $90 
scooped  the  experts  by  communicat- 
ing with  each  other  via  radio  signals 
bounced  off  a  man-made  satellite. 

In  San  Carlos,  California,  a  little 
band  of  gung-ho  hams  established 
good  voice  contact  with  fellow 
operators  in  Medfield,  Massachusetts 
by  bouncing  signals  off  the  moon. 
They  thus  became  the  first  amateurs 
to  converse  a  distance  of  478,000 
miles. 

Some  indefatigible  hams,  by  stick- 
ing to  their  "rigs"  at  unlikely  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  have  estab- 
lished air  friendships  with  other 
operators  in  as  many  as  300 
countries,  virtually  all  the  nations  in 
the  world. 

In  Chicago,  a  ham  operator  was 
conversing  with  a  friend  in  Johan- 
nesburg, South  Africa,  one  cold 
night  when  the  Americans  wife 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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The  tablet  placed  at  Stoney  Point  by  combined  veterans  groups 

The  Legend 
of  Pompey 

at  Stony  Point 


By  F.  H.  Doane 

BY  THE  waters  of  Babylon  or 
on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson 
River,  captivity  is  an  abomination 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  thundered 
the  parson.  To  Pompey  in  the 
church  loft,  it  sounded  like  a  plea 
to  free  the  slaves,  and  he  looked 
down  upon  his  master,   Mr.  James 
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Lamb  in  the  front  pew,  and 
wondered  if  he  got  the  message.  He 
did  —  but  it  was  to  free  the  Hudson 
Valley  from  Tory  rule  and  to  drive 
those  red-coats  off  the  top  of  Stony 
Point. 

Washington  gave  the  latter  task 
to  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  but  even 


"Mad  Anthony,"  who  was  not  easily 
deterred  by  obstacles,  realized  that 
only  a  stratagem  could  deliver  this 
"American  Gibraltar"  into  his  hands. 
One  afternoon  in  July,  1779, 
Pompey  climbed  the  heights,  as  he 
did  every  day,  to  sell  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  the  British  garrison. 
Unknown  to  them,  he  took  back  to 
Mr.  Lamb  whatever  his  shrewd  wits 
and  sharp  eyes  could  discover  of  the 
enemy  position.  This  July  day  he 
returned  to  find  himself  ringed  by 
a  circle  of  officers  in  Mr.  Lamb's 
parlor,  where  he  listened  as  they 
contrived  a  scheme  to  trick  the 
British.  Their  colorful  uniforms 
eclipsed  his  full  homespuns,  but 
their  searching  questions  found  a 
match  in  his  responses.   The  inter- 


FOR  July  16,  1779,  he  received 
the  ominous  countersign,  "The 
Fort's  our  own."  Late  that  night,  the 
sentinels  on  the  causeway  which 
connected  Stony  Point  with  the 
mainland,  challenged  three  ap- 
proaching men:  "Halt!  Who  goes 
there?" 

"Friends,"  replied  Pompey,  "The 
Fort's  our  own." 

"Oh!  It's  you  Pompey.  Who  are 
the  others?" 

While  Pompey  engaged  the 
guards  in  conversation,  the  "others" 
suddenly  pounced  on  the  soldiers 
and  gagged  them.  Then  they  waited. 
Just  before  midnight,  the  head  of 
the  assault  column  of  the  American 
Light  Infantry,  comprising  picked 
men  from  five  colonies  appeared  out 


The  slave  who  helped  free  the  Hudson  Valley 


rogation  allayed  any  skepticism  of 
Pompey 's  devotion  to  a  cause  for 
which  they  asked  him  to  risk  his 
life.  So  they  rode  back  again  to  their 
encampment  at  New  Windsor  while 
Pompey  went  out  and  picked  several 
baskets  of  strawberries. 

"My  master  won't  let  me  come 
any  more,"  complained  Pompey  the 
next  day  as  he  sold  his  berries. 

"It's  hoeing  corn  time.  I  have  to 
work  in  the  fields  all  day.  But  I 
could  come  after  dark." 

Since  he  was  their  only  source  of 
supply  (none  of  the  other  neighbors 
would  deal  with  the  British)  the 
Commander  of  the  Guard,  after  con- 
sultation, decided  to  give  Pompey 
the  countersign  each  night  so  he 
could  pass  the  sentry. 


of  the  darkness.  With  Pompey  as 
their  guide,  they  advanced  in  fu- 
nereal silence  up  to  the  summit. 
J.  L.  DeNoailles'  poem  described 
the  scene: 

"The   drowsy  watch  reclines  his  head, 
His  thoughts   far  o'er  the  deep 
And  all  is  still  by  Hudson's  wave 
Against  the  frowning  steep; 
But  Hark!  The  sentries  challenge! 
The  sharp,  quick  "Who  goes  there?" 
"The  Fort's  our  own"  ( the  countersign ) 
Rings    on   the    midnight    air." 

The  Americans  almost  reached 
the  top  before  they  were  discovered. 
The  rattle  of  musketry  greeted  them 
as  they  clawed  their  way  up  and 
over  the  breastworks  in  a  hand  to 
hand  combat  that  cost  the  British 
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63  men.  The  Americans  lost  fifteen. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
General  Wayne  sent  his  historic 
message  to  General  George  Wash- 
ington: 

Stony  Point,   16  July   1779, 
2   o'clock   AM 
Dear  Genl.: 

The  Fort  and  Garrison  with  Col. 
Johnson  are  ours. 

Our  officers  and  men  behaved  like 
men  who  are  determined  to  be  free. 

Yours   most   sincerely, 
Anth.  Wayne 

543  officers  and  men  and  ord- 
nance worth  $158,640  fell  into  their 
hands.  Other  booty  amounting  to 
$22,015  was  distributed  to  the 
troops  as  promised  to  them  before 
the  assault.  Each  private  received 
$78.92,  a  very  tidy  sum  to  men 
whose  pay  was  four  months  in  ar- 
rears. The  Quartermaster,  charged 
with  disposing  of  the  spoils  of  war, 
parcelled  out  three  captured  slaves 
to  the  American  officers.  But  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  revealing  a  humanitar- 
ianism  not  generally  associated  with 
the  public  image  of  "Mad  Anthony," 
wrote  to  the  Quartermaster: 

Dear  Sir: 

The  wish  of  the  officers  to  free  the 
three  negroes  after  a  few  years  of 
service  meets  my  most  hearty  approba- 
tion, but  as  the  chances  of  war  and 
other  incidents  may  prevent  the  officers 
from  complying  ...  I  would  cheer- 
fully join  them  in  their  immediate 
manumition  .  .  . 


My  best   compliments  to   the 
Gentlemen   of  the    Corps. 

I    am    yours    most    sincerely, 
Anth.  Wayne 

WHETHER  the  three  captives 
ever  gained  their  liberty  is 
not  recorded,  but  Pompey's  fate  is 
known.  He  who  guided  the  liberat- 
ing army  remained  a  slave.  What 
was  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
the  parson  and  the  Lord  was  not  one 
in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Lamb,  although 
he  did  ameliorate  somewhat  Pom- 
peys'  condition  of  servitude.  Accord- 
ing to  historian  Benson  Lossing's 
Field  Book  of  the  Revolution:  "For 
his  service  that  night,  his  master 
gave  him  a  horse  to  ride  and  never 
exacted  any  labor  from  him  after- 
wards." 

If  "Mad  Anthony's"  men  who 
were  so  "determined  to  be  free"  had 
granted  that  same  freedom  to  their 
guide,  the  story  of  Pompey  would 
have  had  a  happier  ending.  Almost 
a  century  would  pass,  however,  be- 
fore such  a  "happier  ending"  would 
lift  the  yoke  from  the  shoulders  of 
those  in  bondage,  although  Pompey 
would  not  live  to  see  it. 

Yet,  for  one  who  Sunday  after 
Sunday  sat  cooped  up  in  the  church 
loft  with  other  slaves,  listening  to 
the  parson's  sermons  on  the  eternal 
life,  Pompey  must  have  felt  that 
there  were  treasures  stored  up  for 
him  in  another  world  where  he 
would  some  day  receive  the  rewards 
denied  him  in  this. 


(Note:  The  Stony  Point  Battle  Reservation  is  just  off  Highway  9W, 
20  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  It  has  a  covered  pavillion  with  rest 
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rooms  and  a  sweeping  view  of  the  Hudson  River.  A  museum  contains 
many  historic  exhibits,  including  one  devoted  to  the  "Pompey 
Legend.") 


You  won't  find  guys  like  us  sell- 
ing pencils  on  street  corners.  We're 
skilled,  able-bodied  workers.  We're 
industrial  designers.  Salespeople. 
Secretaries.  Managers.  Account- 
ants. Technicians.  Blue  collar  and 
white  collar. 

Unfortunately,  though,  too  many 
of  us  are  unemployed. 

And  the  irony  of  it  is,  it's  not  that 
men  and  women  like  yourself  don't 
want  to  hire  us.  It's  simply  that  you 
don't  know  how  to  go  about  it. 

Every  state  in  this  country  has  a 
Department  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation. Its  function  is  not  only  to 
evaluate  a  person's  disabilities  and 
to  help  him  rehabilitate  himself. 
But  to  help  place  him  in  a  job  that 
allows  him  to  fulfill  his  capabilities. 

If  you  are  interested  in  tapping 
your  state's  supply  of  hard-working, 
capable  men  and  women,  write  to 
your  State  Director  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  His  office  is  located 
in  your  state  capitaK 

Tell  him  what  kind  of  business 
you're  in.  What  job  openings  need 
to  be  filled.  The  background,  experi- 
ence and  skills  required. 

He'll  be  more  than  happy  to  put 
you  in  touch  with  the  right  people 
for  your  company  or  organization. 
People  who  will  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  help  your  company 
grow.  Who  will  work  to  their  fullest 
potential.  And  help  your  company 
—  and  our  nation  — prosper. 

Write:  Director,  State  Department 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  at  your 
state  capitol. 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 


advertising  contributed  for  the  public  good 


The  only 

handicap  to 
hiring  us  is 

not  knowing 
whereto 
find  us. 
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Roads  to  Utopia 


By  Frank  L.  Remington 


A  heavenly  city  —  on  earth? 


A  FEW  YEARS  back  a  group  of 
starry-eyed  Americans  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  sailed  from  Seattle 


to  establish  a  heaven  on  earth  on 
the  Galapagos  Islands,  about  600 
miles  west  of  Ecuador.  They  envi- 


Mr.  Remington  is  a  veteran  LINK  writer  whose  mailing  address  is: 
Box  75724,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90075. 
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sioned  a  new  life  far  from  the  stress- 
producing  problems  and  thermonu- 
clear nightmares  besetting  modern 
civilization.  They  sought  Utopia, 
literally  meaning  "no  place,"  where 
an  ideal  state  of  affairs  exists. 
Though  centuries  apart,  classical 
authors  like  Plato,  Francis  Bacon 
and  H.  G.  Wells  all  created  fictional 
paradises  which  demonstrates  the 
hold  the  Utopian  concept  has  upon 
the  human  mind. 

Alas,  like  other  Shangri-La  seek- 
kers,  the  Americans  found  little 
congruity  between  fiction  and  real- 
ity. Within  a  year  the  150  colonists 
decided      the      pressures      of      the 


Dressed  in  authentic  Shaker  garb, 
these  young  ladies  stand  in  front  of  an 
old  Shaker  dormitory  in  Auburn,  Ken- 
tucky. 

mundane  world  were  preferable  to 
the  fiasco  they  experienced  on  the 
Galapagos  Islands. 

"It  was  like  a  nightmare,"  de- 
clared Charles  Harrison,  a  disil- 
lusioned idealist  who  joined  the 
venture  with  high  hopes.  He  re- 
counted how  the  thwarted  colonists 
sadly  returned  home  after  selling  all 
their  possessions  for  passage.  "Our 
home  was  a  shanty,"  he  said.  "It 
was    so    hot   you   couldn't   breathe. 
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There  was  no  running  water  nor 
electricity,  and  we  burned  candles 
for  illunination."  Older  and  wiser, 
and  happy  the  experience  was  be- 
hind him,  Harrison  said:  "I  want  to 
warn  anyone  considering  anything 
like  this  that  the  imagined  and  the 
real  are  two  different  things." 

A  Mixed  Lot 

Since  the  banishment  of  Adam 
and  Eve  from  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
a  surprising  number  of  their  descen- 
dants have  endeavored  to  regain 
Paradise,  or  at  least  their  quixotic 
conception  of  that  ideal  state.  Some, 
like  Hitler  and  Mussolini  with  their 
fascist  theories,  Huey  Long  with  his 
share  the  wealth  plan,  and  Dr. 
Francis  Towns  end  with  his  pie-in- 
the-sky  pension  plan,  attempted  to 
realize  their  versions  of  a  land  of 
milk  and  honey  by  radical  changes 
within  the  existing  order,  either  by 
force  of  arms  or  drastic  parliamen- 
tary reform. 

Others,  like  Charles  Fourier 
whose  Elysium  dream  was  a  com- 
munal form  of  life  and  who, 
incidentally,  predicted  the  oceans 
would  turn  into  lemonade;  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Keil,  who  promised  his  disci- 
ples work,  food,  shelter  and  a  short 
cut  to  heaven;  and  the  Shakers,  who 
based  their  Promised  Land  on 
celibacy,  common  property,  non- 
resistance,  and  power  over  physical 
disease,  attempted  to  disassociate 
their  idealistic  colonies  from  estab- 
lished society.  Essentially  separatists, 
they  hoped  to  create  a  Utopian 
model  which  other  colonies  and 
eventually  all  mankind  would 
emulate. 
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There  have  been  many  detours  on 
both  these  routes  to  utopia,  but 
none  has  led  to  an  earthly  paradise 
—  at  least  none  that  endured.  A 
brief  excursus  among  a  few  of  these 
idealistic  experiments,  particularly 
the  less  familiar  ones,  provides  a 
glimpse  of  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  eccentrics  and  the  motiva- 
tion behind  their  singular  attempts 
to  change  the  conventional  social 
order.  It  may  also  suggest  why  they 
failed  and  why  "Utopia"  has  come 
to  connote  unreality  and  impracti- 
cability. 

Perhaps  one  difficulty  has  been 
that  originators  of  Utopian  ideas 
have  not  been  men  of  vision  —  but 
of  visions.  Dr.  Francis  Townsend's 
panacea  offered  all  things  to  all  men. 
He  planned  to  pension  everyone  at 
age  sixty  with  a  $200  a  month  grant, 
and  to  underwrite  the  $20-billion 
annual  cost  by  slapping  a  staggering 
two  percent  tax  on  all  business  trans- 
actions. By  forcing  oldsters  to  retire, 
the  plan  was  supposed  to  create 
openings  for  younger  men  and  so 
solve  unemployment  problems.  By 
requiring  every  pensioner  to  spend 
his  entire  $200  every  month,  Town- 
send  claimed  that  money  would  be 
kept  in  constant  circulation. 

Economists  jeered  Townsend  and 
his  unworkable  plan,  but  the  cheers 
of  the  Townsendites  drowned  them 
out.  During  his  hey-day,  he  had 
some  thirty  million  disciples  and  a 
well-organized  lobby  in  Washington. 
Members  of  his  10,000  Townsend 
clubs  across  the  nation  acclaimed 
him  as  a  messiah.  However,  in  1939 
the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
jected his  idea  by  a  302  to  97  vote. 


Visitors  to  the  Brothers  House  chapel  in  Old  Salem,  North  Carolina,  listen 
to  music  played  on  a  1797  Tannenberg  organ. 


Mad  Tenacity 

Perseverance,  however,  seems 
characteristic  of  Utopians.  They 
seldom  believe  their  precepts  are 
entirely  mistaken,  even  though  they 
fail  in  particular  instances.  Despite 
repeated  failures,  adherents  to  an 
ideal,  or  at  least  a  hard  core  of  them, 
retain  a  dedicated  fervency. 

Hitler  proclaimed  that  the  Third 
Reich,  his  version  of  the  ideal 
society  which  he  hoped  to  force 
upon  the  entire  world,  would  endure 
"a  thousand  years."  Der  Fuehrer 
miscalculated  by  about  988  years. 
Perhaps  he  failed  to  realize  that  the 
world  cannot  be  taken  apart  and 
reassembled  in  one  man's  image. 

Some  founders  of  experimental 
paradises  have  espoused  philoso- 
phies so  distant  from  reality  that 
they  must  have  been  fugitives  from 
asylums.    Others    have    deliberately 


deluded  their  followers  for  financial 
gain  or  self-glorification.  The  major- 
ity promised  an  idyllic  existence  or 
salvation    in    this    world  —  or    the 


next. 

Many  joined  these  movements  for 
a  noble  purpose:  the  quest  for  an 
ideal  society.  Other  emotionally  im- 
mature converts  sought  escape  from 
responsibilities  in  seclusion  from  the 
world.  Some  must  be  classed  as 
social  misfits,  drifters  and  opportun- 
ists who  preyed  upon  the  wealth  of 
fellow  colonists. 

Most  colonies  have  followed  some 
variant  of  the  communist  recipe: 
"From  each  according  to  his  ability, 
to  each  according  to  his  need."  They 
believed  a  heaven  on  earth  could  be 
established  by  working  two  or  three 
hours  a  day.  Poorly  planned,  the 
majority  of  the  social  experiments 
fell  prey  to  human  failings,  funda- 
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The  Amish  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  rank  as  one  of  the  oldest 
idealistic  colonies  still  in  existence.  Considering  the  automobile  to  be 
a  device  of  the  devil,  the  Amish  still  ride  horses  and  buggies. 


mental    misconceptions, 
or,  at  best  inexperience. 


temptation 


Ephrata 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  has  one  of 
the  earliest  and  longest-lived  Gar- 
dens of  Eden.  Founded  in  1725  by 
Johann  Konrad  Beissel,  Ephrata 
claimed  some  300  members.  All  its 
members  relinquished  their  money 
and  property.  Beissel  considered 
himself  God's  ambassador  to  an- 
nounce the  Millenium.  Colony  mem- 
bers scanned  the  skies  constantly  for 
portents  of  the  fateful  day. 

Regarding  suffering  as  a  virtue, 
Ephratans  tortured  themselves  zeal- 
ously. They  slept  on  plank  beds  with 
stones  for  pillows.  Both  sexes  wore 
coarse  woolen  habits  to  sustain  a 
chaffing  irritation.  They  practiced 
celibacy,  worked  long  hours  at  com- 
munal projects,  and  ate  gruel  and 
dry  bread.  As  late  as  1920,  several 
hundred  diehards  still  carried  on 
half-heartedly,  but  the  original  spirit 
had  long  since  disappeared. 
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Repeated  failures  of  Utopian 
colonies  failed  to  deter  scores  of 
other  visionaries  from  efforts  to 
establish  still  new  ones.  Actually,  the 
chimerical  ideas  they  espoused  fore- 
shadowed their  failures.  Some 
promised  lands  collapsed  because 
they  attempted  to  pervert  human 
nature;  others  fell  apart  with  the 
founder's  demise;  some  died  simply 
because  celibacy  produced  no  chil- 
dren to  replace  deceased  colonists. 

Zion  City 

In  1893,  John  Alexander  Dowie 
founded  Zion  City  near  Chicago. 
Somewhat  of  a  charlatan,  Dowie 
used  his  hypnotic  personality  and 
silvertoned  oratory  to  ensconce  him- 
self as  virtual  king  of  his  Utopia.  He 
demanded  ten  percent  of  all  monies 
his  followers  earned,  saved,  or  in- 
herited. 

Dowie  disdained  alcohol  and 
tobacco.  In  one  vitriolic  speech  he 
shouted:  "The  men  of  Chicago  can 
be  smelled  several  yards  off!  They 


stink  of  nicotine  and  tobacco  and 
all  kinds  of  medical  muck.  Ugh!  you 
dirty  dogs,  who  chew  your  tobacco 
and  puff  your  smoke  .  .  ." 

At  Zion  City,  Dowie's  followers 
prepared  themselves  for  the  next 
world.  "In  order  to  make  it  easy  to 
do  right,"  Dowie  said,  "Zion  has  to 
isolate  her  people  entirely  from  the 
world  and  its  ungodly  occupations." 
But  Dowie  didn't  stop  there.  He  also 
wanted  to  rule  the  world. 

Outside  of  Zion  City,  Dowie  at- 
tracted about  as  many  followers  as 
the  Beatles  might  at  a  convention  of 
opera  singers.  On  one  proselytizing 
expedition  to  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, he  harrangued  his  listeners  by 
writing,  leaping,  smashing  vases, 
and  even  threatening  to  pummel 
severely  non-believers  of  his  words. 

The  Shakers 

The  Shaker  Society  ranks  as  the 
largest  and  longest-lived  heaven  on 
earth.  The  Shakers  earned  their 
name.  They  rid  themselves  of  evil 
spirits  by  trembling,  shaking,  twitch- 
ing, jerking,  whirling,  leaping,  jump- 
ing, stamping  and  rolling  with  so 
much  zeal  that  they  frequently  col- 
lapsed. Members  sometimes  went 
into  a  trance,  screaming:  "Shake! 
Shake!  Shake!  There's  an  evil  spirit 
on  you  —  shake  him  off!   off!   off!" 

Shakers  tried  to  be  "as  free  of 
carnal  desires  as  a  newborn  infant." 
They  practiced  this  moral  discipline 
rigorously.  Once  an  elderess  caught 
two  young  women  watching  the 
amour  of  two  flies.  For  so  gratifying 
their  carnal  inclinations,  they  suf- 
fered a  severe  whipping.  Joiners  set 
aside  matrimonial  bonds  and  prac- 


ticed celibacy.  Only  the  recruitment 
of  new  converts  sustained  the  move- 
ment. 

Leading  an  ascetic,  regimented 
life,  they  even  promulgated  strict 
rules  for  getting  out  of  bed  each 
morning.  They  exchewed  books, 
games,  instrumental  music,  paintings 
and  amusement.  Neither  animals  nor 
people,  according  to  their  philos- 
phy,  should  be  touched  unneces- 
sarily. Each  sex  used  separate 
stairways,  and  one  person  could  not 
speak  to  another  without  the 
presence  of  a  third  party. 

Its  harsh  tenets  notwithstanding, 
Shakerism  spread  through  New 
York,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
At  its  height  more  than  a  century 
ago,  the  movement  embraced  18 
societies  with  a  total  membership  of 
5,000.  However,  human  beings 
aren't  constituted  for  such  regimens. 
The  Society  attracted  fewer  and 
fewer  proselytes  and  finally  gave  up 
the  ghost. 

Point  Loma 

California's  Point  Loma  colony, 
headquarters  of  the  Universal 
Brotherhood  and  Theosophical  Soci- 
ety, represented  a  more  modern 
utopia.  Founded  by  Mrs.  Katherine 
Tingley,  it  aimed  to  establish  the 
worldwide  brotherhood  of  man  and 
to  promote  the  study  of  Eastern 
literature  and  religion,  as  well  as  to 
investigate  the  hidden  mysteries  of 
nature. 

The  Point  Loma  settlement  had 
three  large,  glass-domed  buildings 
surrounded  by  tents  and  bungalows 
overlooking  San  Diego  Bay.  At  its 
peak,  this  heaven  on  earth  housed 
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about  five  hundred  persons,  each 
dedicated  to  demonstrating  that 
theosophy  provided  the  only  basic 
way  of  community  life. 

The  colonists  received  no  wages 
for  their  labor,  but  got  food,  shelter, 
clothing  and  medical  care.  A  few 
months  after  birth  each  child 
entered  a  communal  nursery,  and 
the  parents  saw  them  only  on  Sun- 
days. As  the  youngsters  matured, 
they  lived  in  dormitories  supervised 
by  teachers. 

The  Point  Loma  colony  ran  into 
trouble  with  the  newspapers,  which 
sometimes  referred  to  it  as  "The 
Spookery"  or  as  "a  place  of  horror." 
On  one  occasion  Mrs.  Tingley  re- 
taliated and  won  a  libel  suit  for 
$7,500.  But  adverse  publicity 
didn't  cause  Point  Loma  to  fail;  its 
real  trouble  was  financial.  Debts 
pyramided  over  the  years,  and  at 
Mrs.  Tingleys  death  in  1929,  the 
land  surrounding  the  central  build- 
ings gradually  went  to  pay  obliga- 
tions. Finally,  in  the  early  1940's 
the  "promised  land"  disposed  of  the 
remainder  of  its  property  and  dis- 
banded. 

The  Amana  Society 

Few  experimental  Utopias  remain 
today,  though  the  Amana  Society 
still  survives.  It  exists  solely  because 
it  greatly  modified  its  original  pre- 
cepts. Settling  near  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  in  1855,  the  Amanites  lived 
austerely,  wore  plain,  unadorned 
clothes,  ate  the  simplest  fare  and 
forbade  women  to  wear  their  hair 
in  a  loose,  flowing  fashion. 

Younger  Amanites,  however,  be- 
gan to  envy  such  worldly  advantages 
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as  higher  education,  automobiles 
and  pay  checks.  This  backsliding 
persisted  until  1932,  when  the 
Amanite  elders  realistically  decided 
to  replace  the  commune  system  with 
a  modified  capitalism.  All  communal 
property  was  divided  among  the 
disciples  as  $50  shares  of  Amana 
Society  Corporation  stock.  In  the 
interim  it  has  skyrocketed  to  some- 
thing like  100  times  its  original 
worth. 

The  nineteenth  century  Golden 
Age  of  Utopias  passed  its  peak  long 
ago.  A  few  sincere  optimists  like 
the  Galapagos  settlers,  however,  per- 
sist and  still  embark  upon  feckless 
efforts  to  establish  an  earthly 
paradise.  Not  long  ago  some  Los 
Angeles  hopefuls  set  up  a  colony 
on  3,000  acres  in  a  remote  section 
of  Brazil  where  they  are  attempting 
to  develop  their  minds  and  spirits. 

History  casts  a  long  shadow  over 
any  new  heaven  on  earth.  Whether 
the  panacea  be  that  heralded  by  a 
Hitler  or  a  Townsend,  a  Fourier  or 
a  Dowie,  the  result  has  always  been 
failure.  If  nothing  else,  the  philos- 
ophies expounded  to  date  for  the 
creation  of  an  ideal  society  have 
proved  but  one  thing:  Those  who 
have  attempted  to  live  cooperatively 
under  eccentric,  socialist  or  com- 
munist auspices  have  left  nothing 
behind  them  except  sorrowful  testi- 
mony that  the  road  to  Utopia  had 
eluded  them. 

Nevertheless,  human  nature  does 
not  change;  the  vision  of  Eden's 
primeval  perfection  continues  to 
haunt  the  succeeding  generations  of 
men.  Its  power  over  the  imagination 
endures.  Perhaps  it  should. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Gen.    2:8-3:24;    Matt.    6:33;    Lk.    7:28,    8:10, 
13:18-20,   17:20-21;  Heb.  11:13-16,  13:14. 

1.  Do  you  have  a  favorite  place?  How  do  you  account  for  its  hold  on 
you?  What  is  your  concept  of  La  Dolce  Vita,  the  sweet  life? 

2.  It  has  been  asserted  that  heaven  is  not  a  place  at  all,  but  a 
condition,  a  state  of  being  available  to  anyone  here  and  now.  Does 
your  experience  suggest  this? 

3.  What  motivations  lead  people  to  band  together  in  communes  all 
across  our  landscape  today?  Have  you  ever  visited  one? 

4.  The  father  of  modern  Communism,  Karl  Marx,  was  driven  by  a 
vision  of  a  better,  more  just  society.  From  a  religious  point  of 
view  what  was  wrong  with  his  "theology"? 

5.  Was  Jesus  a  Utopian? 

SPEAKING  OF  HEAVEN.  .  .  . 

A  REAL  HOME  is  a  playground.  Beware  of  the  house  where  no  rough- 
housing  is  allowed. 

A  real  home  is  a  workshop.  Pity  the  boy  without  a  kit  of  tools,  or  the 
girl  without  a  sewing  basket. 

A  real  home  is  a  forum.  Honest,  open  discussion  of  life's  great  problems 
belongs  originally  and  primarily  to  the  family  circle. 

A  real  home  is  a  secret  society.  Loyalty  to  one's  family  should  mean 
keeping  silent  on  family  matters. 

A  real  home  is  cooperative  league.  Households  flourish  in  peace  where 
the  interest  of  each  is  the  interest  of  all.  — E.  E.  Puriton 

THE   LIFE   OF  "D.L."  head,  she  hurried  to  her  next  door 

(Continued  from  page   IS)  neighbor  —  also  a  ham  operator  — 

work  at  an  early  age,  who  turned  his  and  told  him  of  her  plight, 

gifts  toward  working  for  God,  be-  The   neighbor   said,    'Til  contact 

lieving  God  would  take  care  of  his  him    the    easiest    way."    Using    his 

every  effort.  Today  the  Moody  name  own     gear,     he     immediately     got 

is  still  a  household  word  wherever  through  to  the  South  African  ham. 

Christians  gather,  and  his  organiza-  Moments  later,   the  engrossed  hus- 

tions  are  still  engaged  in  bringing  band  was  startled  to  hear  a  clipped 

people  back  to   Christ.               ■  ■  British  voice  from  Johannesburg:  "I 

say,  old  chap,  be  a  good  fellow  and 

THESE    "HAMS"  open  the  back  door  for  your  wife. 

(Continued  from  page  29)  She  locked  herself  out  and  says  it's 

stepped  outside  with  the  trash  and  mighty   cold   up   there.,,   The   mes- 

the  wind  blew  her  back  door  shut.  sage    had    spanned   the    globe    and 

Unable  to  rouse  her  husband  who  traveled    16,000  miles   to  cover  50 

sat    with    earphones    glued    to    his  feet!                                                  ■  ■ 
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"Not  another  service  family!" 


The  Couple 
Who 


"Had  It  Made 


99 


By  Walter  Dillon 


WHEN  THE  moving  van 
pulled  up  in  front  of  the 
empty  house  on  Luna  Vista  Place  in 
one  of  the  newer  suburbs  of  San 
Diego,  and  the  men  began  unload- 
ing and  uncrating  the  belongings  of 
Naval  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Naylor,  the  operation  received  the 
normal  amount  of  curious  attention 
that  might  be  expected  from  the 
people  along  the  street,  or  at  least  of 
those  who  happened  to  be  home  at 
the  time.  A  neighbor  who  lived  in 
the  house  directy  across  the  street,  a 
woman  named  Andante,  who  pos- 
sessed her  full  share  of  curiosity, 
stood  at  her  front  window  peering 
through  the  Venetian  blinds  and 
noted  with  regret  that  the  packing 
cases  had  military  transportation 
marks  stenciled  on  them. 

"Oh,    no!     Not    another    service 
family! "     she     complained     aloud, 
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though  no  one  else  was  present  to 
share  her  disappointment. 

Later  in  the  day  when  the 
moving-in  was  almost  completed  she 
telephoned  her  husband  at  work  to 
give  him  the  bad  news.  "Unfortu- 
nately, it's  true,"  she  said.  "Some 
naval  officer  named  Naylor  .  .  . 
Kids?  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  seen 
any  evidence  of  any  little  monsters 
yet,  but  he's  only  a  lieutenant  and 
you  know  how  they  breed  like 
flies.  I  think  they  get  a  couple  of 
hundred  dollars  extra  a  month  for 
each  child.  You  ought  to  see  the 
packing  cases  —  even  the  garbage 
pail  was  packed  in  tissue  paper! 
These  service  families  really  have  it 
made!" 

Louis  Andante,  agreed.  "You're 
not  kidding,"  he  said,  "and  who  pays 
for  it?  —  you  and  me,  the  great 
American  taxpayers!" 


About  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon Lt.  Naylor  and  his  wife  finally 
arrived  at  their  new  home.  Both 
looked  in  their  early  twenties.  He 
was  tall  and  wiry  with  hair  so  closely 
cropped  you  couldn't  tell  if  it  was 
blond  or  light  brown.  She  was  a 
blue-eyed  blonde  veiy  petite  in  all 
respects  but  one  —  she  was  obvi- 
ously in  the  last  stages  of  pregnancy. 
Mrs.  Andante  was  somewhat  re- 
lieved to  see  that  there  were  no 
other  children.  That  evening  she 
filled  her  husband  in  on  the  details 
of  their  new  neighbors. 

"Lou,  you  wouldn't  believe  it," 
she  said.  "What  a  deal!  Neither  one 
of  them  had  to  lift  a  finger  in  the 
moving.  She  walked  into  a  house 
with  the  dishes  put  away,  the  rugs 
laid,  their  clothes  all  unpacked.  How 
I'd  like  to  afford  that  just  once!" 

"You  and  me  both,"  he  said.  "The 
only  people  who  can  enjoy  luxury 
like  that  are  millionaires  and  the 
military,"  he  added.  This  was  de- 
finitely not  Armed  Services  Day  in 
the  Andante  household. 

ACROSS  the  street  the  young 
»  couple  whom  everyone  on  the 
block  would  have  expected  to  be 
experiencing  unbounded  gratitude 
and  joy  were  instead  going  through 
a  rather  difficult  conversation. 

"One  week  doesn't  seem  to  be 
too  much  to  ask,"  Alice  Naylor  was 
saying  pleadingly.  "After  all,  we're 
not  at  war  or  anything." 

Lt.  Frank  Naylor,  known  to  his 
friends  as  "the  Nail"  because  of  his 
wiry  build,  and  to  the  sailors  who 
served  under  him  as  "Nails"  because 
in  matters  of  discipline  he  was  hard 


as  them,  was  in  this  particular  situa- 
tion exhibiting  his  softer  side. 

"Honey,"  he  said  quietly  but 
forcefully  to  the  little  pregnant  girl 
he  had  married  earlier  that  year, 
"Z  don't  run  the  Navy.  I  have  to 
take  orders,  and  my  orders  say  I 
have  to  be  on  the  ship  in  forty- 
eight  hours." 

"Will  it  sink  without  you?,"  Alice 
asked.  While  normally  not  a  girl 
who  displayed  petulance  or  refusal 
to  listen  to  reason  she  wasn't  exactly 
looking  forward  to  facing  her  first 
delivery  alone  in  a  city  three  thou- 
sand miles  from  her  nearest  friend 
or  relative. 

Frank  kept  his  patience  despite 
the  question  and  despite  the  fact 
that  he,  a  third  generation  Naval 
officer,  had,  before  he  proposed  to 
his  bride,  been  extremely  careful  to 
point  out  the  type  of  life  that  she 
could  expect  if  she  married  him. 
And  now  less  than  a  year  later  he 
had  to  answer  the  galling  question: 
Will  the  ship  sink  without  you? 

"No,"  he  replied  stoically.  "But 
my  career  will  be  sunk  if  I'm  not 
aboard  it  two  days  from  now."  He 
was  satisfied  with  his  answer,  but 
tried  not  to  show  it,  not  only  be- 
cause of  her  present  condition,  but 
because  up  until  a  few  days  ago 
when  his  orders  were  suddenly 
changed,  it  had  been  virtually  cer- 
tain that  he  would  be  with  her  when 
the  baby  came,  and  although  they 
had  tried  desperately,  they  hadn't 
had  time  to  make  arrangements  for 
any  other  member  of  the  family  to 
be  with  her. 

Their  argument  ended,  as  most 
arguments  of  this  type  must  end,  in 
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a  stalemate  which  hung  in  the  air 
above  them  covering  them  with 
silent  despair. 

Two  days  later  on  the  morning  of 
his  departure  she  tried  to  cheer  up 
or  at  least  to  appear  to  be  in  better 
spirits  for  his  sake,  but  it  just  didn't 
work.  Alice  Naylor  had  never  been 
away  from  home  before  her  mar- 
riage; since  then  she  hadn't  been 
separated  from  Frank  for  more  than 
a  few  days  at  a  time  and  this  time 
she  knew  it  would  be  for  three 
months  or  more;  and,  most  of  all, 
she  had  never  had  a  baby  before. 
When  she  looked  in  the  mirror  that 
morning  the  final  crushing  blow  hit 
her.  Some  women  look  radiant  when 
they're  pregnant.  She  was  not  one 
of  the  lucky  ones  —  she  looked  like 
a  swollen  gland.  And  this  was  to  be 
the  last  glimpse  of  her  that  he'd 
carry  with  him  during  his  months  at 
sea.  There  had  been  happier  days  in 
the  young  life  of  Alice  Naylor. 

FRANK  did  his  usual  efficient  job 
of  planning  for  the  coming 
event.  If  the  Navy  were  planning  for 
the  next  war  as  well  as  he  planned 
for  the  first-born  of  Francis  Naylor, 
the  next  sea  battles  were  already 
won.  He  made  arrangements  for  the 
doctor,  the  hospital  room,  helped 
her  pack  her  suitcase,  typed  out  in- 
structions for  her  including  phone 
numbers  of  the  emergency  room  in 
the  base  hospital,  rescue  squad,  fire 
and  police  departments,  and  the 
doctor's  home  number.  He  had  even 
arranged  to  have  the  Base  Com- 
munications Officer  radio  word  to 
his  ship  as  soon  as  the  baby  came. 
"The    future    Admiral    has    been 
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launched,"  the  message  would  say. 
He  had  thought  it  clever  when  they 
made  it  up  a  few  days  ago,  but 
somehow  it  seemed  to  fall  flat  on  the 
morning  of  his  departure.  Their 
goodbye  was  long  and  clinging  and 
painful. 

As  he  piled  his  gear  into  the  cab 
that  would  bring  him  to  the  base, 
and  turned  to  wave  one  last  good- 
bye to  the  girl  in  the  door,  Louis 
Andante  was  just  leaving  for  work. 

"Hey,  honey,"  he  called  to  his 
wife  "Look  at  Navy  taking  off.  Boy, 
what  a  life!  She's  about  to  deliver 
any  minute  and  swoosh,  off  he  goes 
to  sea.  How  come  it  never  happened 
to  me!" 

"I  wouldn't  let  you  get  off  that 
easy,"  said  his  wife. 

Andante  blew  her  a  kiss  and 
walked  toward  his  car.  "I  may  not 
be  home  tonight.  I'm  thinking  of 
joining  the  Navy,"  he  said  smiling 
back  at  her. 

He  backed  out  of  the  driveway 
and  swung  the  car  around  starting 
down  the  street  and  looked  over  at 
the  Naylor's  house.  The  lieutenant's 
cab  had  gone  but  Alice  was  still 
standing  on  the  porch  leaning 
against  the  door.  He  thought  he  saw 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Quit  your  crying,  sister,"  he 
thought,  "you  got  it  made."  He 
pushed  down  on  the  accelerator  and 
the  car  sped  forward. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  week 
the  new  housewife  in  the  neighbor- 
hood seemed  to  stay  indoors  all  of 
the  time,  and  nobody  had  met  her 
as  yet.  This,  of  course,  did  not  in- 
hibit the  women  from  sharing  their 
envy   at   the   grand  style   in   which 


the  Navy  had  moved  her  in,  or  stop 
their  husbands  from  expressing  envy 
of  the  lieutenant  for  being  con- 
veniently able  to  absent  himself  dur- 
ing a  time  that  had  been  so  terribly 
trying  for  all  of  them. 

"That  lucky  stiff  —  by  now  he's 
probably  waltzing  around  some  of- 
ficer's club  with  a  Geisha,"  one  of 
them  said. 

The  resentful  opinion  of  both 
male  and  female  neighbors  was  re- 
inforced one  day  late  in  the  week 
when  a  car  drove  up  and  out 
stepped  a  handsome  young  naval 
officer.  He  went  into  the  Naylor 
house  and  emerged  a  few  minutes 
later  with  Mrs.  Naylor  on  his  arm. 
As  he  helped  her  into  the  car,  Mrs. 
Andante  clucked  to  herself. 

"Teh,  tch,  tch."  She  really 
couldn't  envision  any  hankey-pankey 
in  view  of  Mrs.  Naylor's  advanced 
condition,  but,  after  all,  why  be  fair 
with  the  neighborhood's  current 
football.  "While  the  cat's  away,"  she 
thought. 

"This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Ted," 
Alice  Naylor  was  saying  to  her  male 
escort,  Ted  Dwyer,  a  classmate  of 
Frank's  at  Annapolis. 

"Oh,  nonsense.  Don't  mention  it," 
he  said  blushing  scarlet.  He  was  a 
bachelor  and  at  this  moment  the 
most  uncomfortable  member  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  Frank  had 
asked  him  to  drive  Alice  for  her 
last  checkups  at  the  base  hospital 
and  he  had  gladly  agreed  to  do  it, 
but  his  first  view  of  Alice  at  the 
door  of  the  house  had  given  him 
quite  a  start.  He  had  seen  women 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy 
before,  but  this  one  not  only  looked 
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scared,  but  about  to  explode. 

As  they  drove  along  he  tried  his 
best  to  make  conversation  about 
Frank  at  school  and  about  how 
lucky  he  was  to  get  assigned  to  the 
ship  he  was  on,  but  the  only 
thought  running  through  his  mind 
was,  please,  Alice,  don't  have  your 
baby  here  in  my  car  because  I  don't 
have  the  vaguest  idea  what  to  do  if 
you  do! 

Alice  Naylor  was  feeling  equally 
at  ease.  The  last  time  she  had  seen 
Ted,  or  more  important  he  had  seen 
her,  was  when  he  had  been  Frank's 
best  man.  He  had  walked  them  out 
to  the  car  as  they  were  leaving  for 
their  honeymoon.  She  had  been 
wearing  a  tailored  tan  linen  suit  and 
had  felt  as  pretty  that  moment  as 
she  had  ever  felt  in  her  life.  And 
now  she  sat  next  to  him  or  rather 
half  sat,  half  reclined,  feeling  like 
a  ripe  zeppelin.  Alice's  present  envy 
of  her  unmarried  girl  friends  was 
even  stronger  than  Ted's  sudden  de- 
sire to  sustain  his  bachelorhood  as 
long  as  possible.  He  was  conjuring 
up  all  sorts  of  ways  in  which  he 
would  be  the  exception  in  the  Navy 
—  the  one  officer  who  made  Ad- 
miral without  the  help  of  a  wife. 

When  he  brought  her  back  to  the 
house  that  afternoon,  he  made  her 
promise,  as  Frank  had  made  her 
promise,  that  at  the  first  sign  of 
labor  she  would  call  him  immedi- 
ately and  he'd  be  over  with  a  Navy 
nurse  in  ten  minutes  time.  He  had 
fortunately  been  dating  a  nurse,  and 
while  waiting  for  Alice  at  the  hos- 
pital that  afternoon  he  had  resolved 
to  start  dating  at  least  three  more 
nurses  just  in  case  one  should  get 
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serious  about  him.  Around-the-clock 
nurses  might  be  more  expensive  for 
him,  but  his  present  opinion  was 
that  it  would  be  well  worth  the  in- 
creased cost. 

SOME  things  don't  wait.  Alice's 
didn't  beyond  that  night,  and  at 
ten  p.m.  that  natal  day,  Louis  An- 
dante was  sitting  watching  televi- 
sion while  his  wife  was  out  playing 
bridge  a  few  blocks  away  when  he 
heard  a  knocking  on  his  door.  He 
walked  to  the  door  and  opened  it 
and  looked  into  the  most  desperate 
eyes  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life. 
The  little  girl  across  the  street  was 
standing  in  a  bathrobe  with  a  small 
suitcase  clutched  in  her  hand.  She 
was  trembling. 

"Please,"  she  said,  "help  me!" 

Andante  was  stunned. 

"Help  me!"  she  repeated. 

"Sure,  sure!"  he  blurted  not 
knowing  what  else  to  say  or  what 
to  do. 

"I'm  going  to  have  a  baby!"  she 
screamed  hysterically. 

"Yeah!  Yeah!"  he  said. 

"Drive  me  to  the  hospital.  Please! 
I  can't  wait.  The  ambulance,  they 
said  it's  coming,  but  I  can't  wait!" 
she  pleaded. 

"Okay,  okay,"  he  said  "I'll  get  my 
wife.  She's  only  a  couple  of  blocks 
away!" 

"No!  I  can't  wait!"  she  shouted. 

"All  right!  All  right!"  he  said  grab- 
bing for  his  car  keys.  "I'll  take  you." 

He  guided  her  toward  his  car.  She 
was  walking  as  if  the  driveway  were 
made  of  egg  shells  which  were 
about  to  crack  under  her  bulk.  He 
helped  her  into  the  front  seat  and 


as  he  closed  the  door  after  her  lie 
darted  an  anxious  look  down  the 
street.  "Damn  it,  Marie,  where  the 
devil  are  you?"  he  thought. 

The  ride  to  the  hospital  was  not 
at  all  relaxing  for  Louis  Andante. 
While  it  was  his  fourth  trip  of  this 
nature,  the  three  previous  ones  had 
been  with  his  own  wife  and,  thank 
God,  not  as  threatening  as  this  one 
looked  to  be.  He  kept  glancing  over 
at  the  frightened  girl  next  to  him. 

"Look,  Miss.  I  mean  Mrs.  Hold 
on!  We'll  be  there  in  a  couple  of 
minutes.  You're  gonna  be  all  right!" 

When  she  started  to  moan  An- 
dante was  on  the  verge  of  panic.  He 
reached  over  and  gave  her  his  hand. 

"Here.  Hold  on!  Squeeze.  Hold 
on.  We're  almost  there!" 

When  they  finally  arrived  at  the 
base  Andante  managed  to  omit  re- 
turning the  salute  of  the  Shore 
Patrol  sailor  at  the  gate. 

"Quick.  A  baby!  This  woman's 
having  a  baby,"  he  shouted. 
"Where's  emergency?" 

The  guard  was  one  of  those  clean 
cut  American  boys  who  would  never 
desert  his  post  in  time  of  war,  but 
fortunately  he,  too,  was  aware  that 
peace  prevailed  and  after  one  glance 
at  Alice  he  hit  a  switch  on  his  inter- 
com, and  shouted,  "Officer  of  the 
day.  Seaman  First  Class  O'Mara, 
Gatepost  One,  Leaving  Post!  Emer- 
gency! Hospital!"  and  jumped  into 
the  back  seat  of  Andante's  car. 

"Straight  ahead,  sir.  The  building 
on  your  far  right." 

When  they  reached  the  emer- 
gency entrance  the  S.P.  darted  in 
and  less  than  five  minutes  later  a 
daughter  was  born  to  Lt.  and  Mrs. 


Francis     Naylor.     Now    they     were 
three. 

The  nurse  who  had  helped  deliver 
the  baby  in  the  emergency  room 
came  out  into  the  hallway  where 
Andante  was  standing  in  his  bare 
feet  feeling  foolish  and  looking  ill 
at  ease. 

"Where  can  I  find  a  phone?"  he 
asked.  "I'd  like  to  call  my  wife." 

"Your  wife?"  said  the  nurse 
shooting  him  a  puzzled  look,  An- 
dante caught  her  meaning  and  said, 
"Oh,  her,  she's  just  a  neighbor.  I 
don't  even  know  her  name,"  he  ex- 
plained clumsily.  "I  mean  she's  mar- 
ried to  some  Navy  officer.  How  is 
she  anyhow?" 

"Fine.  A  girl,"  answered  the  nurse. 

"Good.  Swell.  Congratulate  her 
for  me  will  you.  I  got  to  get  home," 
he  said. 

As  Andante  left,  Ted  Dwyer  came 
tearing  through  the  hospital  door 
dragging  his  evening  nurse  behind 
him. 

"How  is  she?  Mrs.  Naylor?"  he 
shouted  to  the  nurse  on  duty.  He 
had  received  Alice's  message,  but 
too  late. 

"Fine.  She  just  had  a  girl.  Both 
doing  fine." 

"Swell!"  he  said  smiling  and  ob- 
viously relieved.  Then  to  his  date 
he  said,  "Well,  may  as  well  get  back 
to  the  party." 

THE  NURSE  was  gratified  that 
the  new  mother  was  under  se- 
dation, for  the  men  in  her  life  didn't 
seem  overly  concerned  about  her. 
The  one  who  did  was  alone  in  his 
cabin  when  the  word  was  flashed  to 
his  ship.  The  radio  man  had  been 
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puzzled  by  the  message.  "Admiral 
couldn't  make  it.  You've  got  a  date 
with  a  beautiful  girl  on  your  arrival 
home."  He  took  it  up  to  the  lieuten- 
ant's cabin  and  as  Frank  read  it  the 
radio  man  glanced  around  the  room 
noting  a  framed  picture  of  a  girl 
on  the  desk.  It  was  a  bathing  suit 
picture  of  Alice  taken  just  before 
their  engagement.  "Not  bad,  Nails," 
the  sailor  thought  to  himself. 

"Any  reply,  sir?"  he  asked. 

The  lieutenant  didn't  appear  to 
hear  him.  He  had  a  funny  look  on 
his  face  which  the  sailor  couldn't 
quite  interpret  as  joy  or  sorrow  or 
whatever,  never  having  seen  Nails 
show  any  emotion  before. 

"Any  answer,  sir?"  he  repeated. 

"No.  I  mean  in  a  few  minutes.  I'll 
call  you." 

Louis  Andante  was  then  arriving 
home.  His  wife  was  standing  in  the 
doorway  waiting  for  him.  She  looked 
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at  his  bare  feet  as  he  padded  across 
the  lawn  from  the  driveway. 

"Been  wading  in  the  surf,  Tar- 
zan?"  she  asked,  demanding  an  ex- 
planation. 

"You  won't  believe  me,  but  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  anyway.  I  just  had 
another  daughter,"  he  said  smiling 
and  slapping  her  on  the  back.  "And 
the  happy  father  is  now  going  in  to 
mix  himself  a  stiff  drink." 

After  he  had  filled  her  in  on  the 
night's  activities,  Marie  showed  a 
small  jealousy. 

"You  always  stopped  to  put  your 
shoes  on  when  I  had  my  babies," 
she  said.  "And  how  come  little  Miss 
Navy  didn't  call  her  private  ambu- 
lance? We're  paying  for  it  —  she 
may  as  well  use  it." 

Andante  shrugged,  "All  I  know  is 
that  she  sure  didn't  want  to  wait.  I 
just  hope  that  husband  of  hers  ap- 
preciates my  standing  in  for  him." 


"He's  probably  in  some  cocktail 
lounge  living  it  up,"  Marie  said. 

At  that  moment  the  Nail  was  sit- 
ting on  his  bunk  rereading  the  radio 
message  and  kicking  himself  for  try- 
ing to  be  so  clever  in  wording  it. 
"Damn  it,  why  didn't  I  just  make  it 
'Mother  and  daughter  or  son  doing 
fine?"  What  was  killing  him  was  the 
fact  that  the  message  he  had  pre- 
pared said  nothing  about  how  Alice 
was  doing.  She  could  be  dying  for 
all  he  knew.  "Damn!  How  stupid  can 
you  get?"  he  thought.  "And  even  if 
she  is  okay,  the  poor  kid  must  be 
wondering  why  I  didn't  mention 
anything  about  her  when  I  wrote  it 
last  week.  God,  how  I  wish  I  could 
be  with  her.  Damn  Navy!" 

He  hurried  out  of  his  cabin  and 
went  below  to  the  radio  room  to 
send  a  message  inquiring  about  her. 
As  he  approached  the  radio  room 
he  heard  the  two  sailors  inside  talk- 
ing. 

"Something  about  the  Admiral 
can't  make  it  but  some  dame  is  wait- 
ing for  him  in  San  Diego,"  one  was 
saying. 

"Boy,  these  officers  sure  got  it 
made,"  said  the  other. 

Frank  pretended  he  hadn't  heard. 
He  walked  in  to  give  them  his  mes- 
sage feeling  not  a  bit  grateful  that 
the  cost  of  the  telegram  would  be 
borne  by  the  American   taxpayers. 


SOCIETY  advances  through  those  who 
are  unafraid  to  be  different.  Truth  out- 
ranks togetherness.  The  majority  is  not 
always  right.  Don't  be  a  conformist;  be 
a  sovereign  individual  instead. 

—  T.  Anderson 
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The  POWs  memorized  the  Scriptures  —  they  had  to. 


Scriptures  for  the  Forces 


By  Jan  Dennis 


DO  YOU  take  your  Bible  for 
granted?  It  is  an  easy  thing  to 
do.  Bibles  are  readily  available  these 
days.  Most  homes  have  at  least  one 
Bible.  The  Scriptures  can  also  be 
found  in  doctors'  offices,  hospitals, 
rest  homes,  waiting  rooms,  motels 
and  hotels.  During  1972  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  alone  distributed 
over  120  million  Scriptures  in  the 
United  States.  Despite  inflation,  a 
Bible  can  still  be  purchased  for  as 
little  as  one  dollar. 

But  for  Air  Force  Captain  James 
Ray  and  his  fellow  prisoners  of  war 
in  North  Vietnam,  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  was  a  precious  com- 
modity indeed.  Allowed  to  see  a 
Bible  for  an  hour  a  week,  the  pris- 
oners would  copy  down  as  much  of 
it  as  they  could  and  immediately 
commit  it  to  memory.  When  their 


captors  put  an  end  to  the  program 
after  five  weeks,  the  prisoners  had 
collectively  memorized  the  entire 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  other  pas- 
sages. Many  prisoners  testified  that 
knowledge  of  and  belief  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  well  as  the  joy  of  Christian 
fellowship  among  themselves,  gave 
them  the  strength  to  endure  the 
rigors  of  captivity. 

Similarly,  when  the  crewmen  of 
the  intelligence  ship  Pueblo  were 
taken  into  captivity  in  North  Korea 
in  January  1968,  they  found  them- 
selves without  Bibles.  So  they  made 
their  own  "Pueblo  Bible"  from 
Scripture  verses  recalled  from  mem- 
ory and  jotted  down  on  bits  of 
paper.  Thus,  they  built  a  treasury 
of  faith  by  which  they  sustained 
themselves,  turning  to  the  promises 
contained  in  God's  Holy  Word. 


Mr.  Dennis  is  a  staff  writer  for  the  Information  Dept.  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  Their  address  is:  1865  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10023. 
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THESE  and  other  examples  of 
servicemen's  faith  in  times  of 
hardship  show  how  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  faced  with  long  tours 
of  duty  at  desolate  outposts,  or  held 
captive  for  months  and  even  years 
by  enemy  forces,  or  confronting  dan- 
ger and  death  on  the  battlefield,  or 
struggling  with  drug  addiction,  have 
a  special  need  for  the  life-sustaining 
power  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
American  Bible  Society  has  sought 
to  meet  this  need  by  supplying 
Scriptures  in  various  formats  to  ser- 
vicemen and  women.  In  1817,  one 
year  after  its  founding,  the  Society 
gave  65  Bibles  to  the  crew  of  the 
frigate  U.S.S.  John  Adams,  thus  be- 
ginning a  156-y ear-long  history  of 
providing  Scriptures  to  servicemen. 


The  Society  works  primarily 
through  chaplains  in  providing 
Scriptures  to  service  personnel  be- 
cause they  have  the  closest  contact 
with  the  men  and  women  in  the 
units  they  serve  and  are  sensitive  to 
their  spiritual  needs.  Judging  from 
the  letters  received  by  the  ABS  they 
are  doing  a  great  job.  One  service- 
man wrote: 

"Reading  your  edition,  Good  News 
for  Modern  Man,  (Today's  English 
Version  New  Testament)  has  been 
my  source  of  inspiration  and  the 
reason  for  the  'new  life'  which  God 
has  so  graciously  given  to  me 
through  His  Beloved  Son  Jesus,  our 
Lord." 

Other  groups  and  individuals 
have  augmented  the  chaplains'  min- 


Chaplain  L.  Randall  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Lillian  Edholm,  secretary-receptionist 
in  the  Chaplain's  office,  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Great  Lakes,  Illinois, 
receive  Bibles  from  the  American  Bible  Society.  They  were  presented  to 
each  POW  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  hospital. 


Chaplain   James   P.    McKay   of   St.   Alban's   Naval    Hospital,    Long    Island, 
breaks  open  a  package  of  Bibles  for  his  POW  contingent. 


istry  by  contributing  their  time  and 
efforts  in  helping  to  get  ABS  Scrip- 
tures to  servicemen.  Three  years  ago 
the  Lutheran  Brotherhood,  a  frater- 
nal insurance  society  based  in  Min- 
neapolis, distributed  127,000 
pocket-size  copies  of  Good  News  for 
Modern  Man  to  Lutheran  chaplains 
in  Vietnam.  Mr.  William  G.  Fisher, 
who  inaugurated  the  program,  said 
the  chaplains  had  told  him  that 
many  of  the  servicemen  were  sus- 
tained by  their  religious  beliefs. 
After  touring  Vietnam  for  ten  days, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  program 
was  worthwhile. 

Dr.  Oswald  C.  J.  Hoffmann,  mem- 
ber of  the  ABS  Board  of  Managers 
and  famed  "Lutheran  Hour"  radio 
speaker,  distributed  over  30,000 
copies  of  Scriptures  to  servicemen 
and  women  on  each  of  two  succes- 
sive Christmas  visits  to  Vietnam  and 
South  Korea.  In  1970  he  distributed 


the  then-newly-published  Psalms  for 
Modern  Man,  the  first  Old  Testa- 
ment book  to  be  published  in  To- 
day's English  Version.  In  1971  he 
gave  the  servicemen  illustrated 
copies  of  the  Christmas  story  and 
Jesus'  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

ANEW  format  for  the  Scriptures, 
the  TEV  New  Testament  on 
cassette  tapes,  has  found  a  receptive 
audience  among  patients  in  Veter- 
ans Administration  hospitals.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Commission  of  the  Lutheran 
Church-Missouri  Synod,  Chaplain 
William  R.  Thierfelder  uses  the  cas- 
sette TEV  in  his  ministry  to  para- 
plegic and  quadriplegic  veterans  in 
VA  hospitals  in  New  York  City. 
Since  quadriplegic  patients  cannot 
hold  books,  and  some  paraplegics  do 
so  only  with  difficulty,  the  audio  for- 
mat allows  them  access  to  the  Scrip- 
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tures  where  print  materials  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  han- 
dle. 

Several  different  translations  of 
the  New  Testament  in  various  for- 
mats are  available  from  the  Society 
on  a  continuing  basis.  These  include 
a  vest-pocket-size  edition  of  the 
King  James  Version,  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  and  Today's  En- 
glish Version,  with  or  without  the 
imprimatur;  and  the  New  Testament 
in  the  Spanish  Version  Popular.  In 
addition,  the  ABS  provides  Bibles 
for  group  use  in  hospital  wards, 
reading  rooms,  libraries,  day  rooms 
and  clinical  waiting  rooms. 

Besides  a  regular  supply  of  Tes- 
taments and  Bibles  always  available 
to  chaplains,  the  Society  provides 
supplementary  Scriptures  for  speci- 
fic needs.  Among  these  are  "Good 
News  for  the  Navy/'  an  illustrated 
Selection  of  Scripture  consisting  of 
Psalm  107  in  Today's  English  Ver- 
sion and  the  "Portion  of  the  Month" 
program,  through  which  chaplains 
preach  from  a  different  book  of  the 
Bible  every  month  and  offer  a  copy 
of  that  book  to  each  person  attend- 
ing the  service. 

The  "State  Selections''  such  as 
"Good  News  for  Illinois"  or  "Good 
News  for  Rhode  Island,"  containing 
part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Matthew  5:1-6:21)  or  focusing  on 
the  beginning  of  Jesus'  ministry 
(Mark  1:1-2:17),  have  been  effec- 
tively used  at  basic  training  centers 
among  large   numbers   of   new  re- 


cruits  from   those   particular  states. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has 
had  a  continuing  ministry  to  re- 
turned prisoners  of  war  —  most  re- 
cently those  returned  from  Vietnam. 
Working  through  chaplains  at  mili- 
tary installations  around  the  coun- 
try, the  Society  has  made  available 
to  returning  prisoners  a  special  edi- 
tion of  Good  News  for  Modern  Man 
with  a  durable  black  vinyl  cover. 

A  chaplain  from  an  Air  Force 
base  in  Texas  recently  wrote  the 
Society:  "We  who  are  seeking  to 
meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  re- 
turnees and  their  families  deeply  ap- 
preciate your  ...  gift  of  the  one 
thing  most  precious  to  all  of  us  — 
the  Word  of  God."  Another  chap- 
lain, from  California,  noted  how  the 
returned  prisoners  "gratefully  re- 
ceived these  [TEV  New  Testa- 
ments] with  very  profound  appreci- 
ation for  the  sustaining  spiritual 
strength  the  Holy  Scriptures  af- 
forded them  during  their  long 
period  of  agonizing  confinement." 

Expressions  of  appreciation  have 
included  special  offerings  received 
by  chaplains  for  the  American  Bi- 
ble Society,  as  well  as  the  letters.  In 
1972  these  offerings  totaled  $69,- 
624.72  —  a  very  tangible  "thank 
you."  In  the  same  year,  the  ABS 
spent  three  times  that  amount  on  its 
services  to  the  armed  forces,  a  min- 
istry made  possible  by  the  donations 
of  individuals,  churches  and  other 
agencies  to  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety. ■  ■ 


FREEDOM  of  speech  is  indivisible.  You  cannot  deny  it  to  one  man  and 
save  it  for  others.  — Archibald  Cox,  Special  Watergate  Prosecutor. 
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XI  must  know  that  he  cares." 


If  I  Were 


the  Preacher 


By  Glenn  H.  Asquith 


DOODLE-TIME,  watch-watch- 
ing time,  day-dream  time  or 
just  plain  nap-time  might  well  and 
honestly  be  printed  on  the  church 
calendar  at  the  spot  where  "Sermon" 
appears  —  insofar  as  many  in  the 
congregation  are  concerned.  Who 
really  listens  to  the  sermon,  anyway? 

But  why  is  this?  Has  not  the  ser- 
mon been  considered  a  vital  part  of 
the  worship  experience  throughout 
many  centuries?  In  fact,  has  not  the 
sermon  been  given  the  focal  point 
in  the  Sunday  devotional  hour?  Is 
something  wrong  with  the  present- 
day  sermon? 

Ah,  there  is  the  cold  and  cruel 
truth  —  preaching  and  sermonizing 
have  fallen  on  evil  days.   For  one 


thing,  worshippers  have  lost  con- 
fidence in  the  sermon  as  a  guide  to 
more  triumphant  living.  Much  talk 
has  been  given  to  moratoriums  on 
preaching  —  let's  get  along  without 
sermons.  Seminaries  may  make 
preaching  a  minor  emphasis.  Young 
pastors  may  approach  sermonizing 
as  an  old-fashioned  relic  of  the 
Church. 

But,  before  we  scrap  sermons  en- 
tirely, is  it  possible  that  we  might 
set  down  some  requirements  of  a 
sermon  that  would  compel  us  to  lis- 
ten,  yes,   make  us   eager  to  listen? 

Having  been  the  man  in  the  pul- 
pit for  many  years  I  now  find  my- 
self in  the  pew  and  I  discover  my 
outlook      on      sermons      somewhat 


Dr.  Asquith  is  the  author  of  many  books  which  have  achieved  wide 
popularity.  His  most  recent  is  Living  in  the  Presence  of  God. 
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changed!  I  desperately  want  some- 
thing from  the  sermon,  but  what  is 
it? 

Touch  Me  Where  I  Live 

First,  I  believe,  and  without  un- 
due selfishness,  I  want  to  find  my- 
self in  the  sermon.  Of  course,  I  care 
for  the  others  in  my  church  —  the 
other  four  hundred  or  so  who  sit  in 
the  pews  alongside,  in  front  of  and 
behind  me  —  but  I  have  problems 
and  concerns  that  are  strictly  my 
own. 

The  sermon  must  have  something 
in  it  that  touches  me  where  I  live. 
Vague  generalizations;  fulminations 
on  race,  war  and  poverty;  the  supe- 
riority of  our  denomination  over 
others  leave  me  with  my  burdens  as 
heavy  as  before. 

And  if  I  do  find  in  the  sermon 
something  that  is  for  me,  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  it  is  God  who  is  speak- 
ing to  me.  My  pastor  is  a  splendid 
fellow  whose  friendship  I  value,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  hear  his  advice  or 
sympathy  in  a  sermon.  I  want  to 
have  an  assurance  that  it  is  God's 
word  that  is  coming  through  the 
preacher.  I  can  read  books  of  all 
kinds  filled  with  laudable  sugges- 
tions for  behavior  and  thought.  I 
can  and  do  read  the  Bible,  but  I 
look  for  something  personal  and  in- 
timate and  authoritative.  In  the  wor- 
ship the  mood  of  expectancy  has 
been  set.  I  am  ready  to  hear  God 
speak. 

What  a  letdown  it  is  if  I  hear  only 
a  compendium  of  writers  ancient 
and  modern  or  a  pastoral  pique 
against  something  that  has  occurred 
during  the  week!  If  only  I  can  sense 


behind  the  words  of  the  sermon  that 
the  preacher  is  being  used  of  the 
Spirit  to  bring  God's  word  to  my 
situation! 

The  force  of  the  sermons  of  the 
old-time  prophets  was  in  the  thun- 
dering, "Now  hear  the  words  of  the 
Lord!"  From  my  own  past  preaching 
experience  I  know  that  modesty  for- 
bids a  pastor  from  promising  this 
kind  of  thing  to  his  congregation, 
but  he  will  not  need  to  make  the 
statement  —  if  he  has  the  words  of 
the  Lord  it  will  soon  be  apparent 
and  there  will  be  a  hush  over  the 
audience.  Every  moment  of  life  is 
crisis,  and  nothing  but  an  assurance 
of  the  presence  of  a  power  greater 
than  anything  I  have  found  in  this 
world  can  resolve  that  ever-recur- 
ring crisis. 

This  leads  into  the  necessity  that 
the  preacher  speak  with  a  positive 
note.  An  apologetic  attitude  of,  "It 
seems  to  me,"  indicates  that  the  min- 
ister has  no  deep  belief  that  he  is 
being  used  by  God.  This  approach  is 
much  like  that  of  the  clergyman 
spoken  of  by  Kierkegaard:  the  man 
had  preached  so  effectively  of  the 
destroying  force  of  sin  that  his  con- 
gregation was  moved  to  tears  of  re- 
pentance. In  alarm  the  preacher 
cried  out,  "Do  not  cry,  my  beloved, 
what  I  have  said  may  not  be  so!" 

Even  though  I  may  not  accept 
wholly  what  my  pastor  is  saying 
from  the  pulpit,  I  am  helped  im- 
mensely if  he  can  convince  me  that 
he  has  no  doubts  that  what  he  is 
saying  is  the  absolute  truth.  In  a 
world  of  comparatives,  compromises 
and  "gray"  areas  I  need  to  be  faced 
with   something  that  admits   of  no 
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hedging.  My  little  boat  needs  to  be 
sure  that  there  is  a  voice  that  will 
be  obeyed  when  saying  to  the  storm 
of  life,  "Peace,  be  stilir 

An  Acceptance  of  Reality 

I  also  require  an  acceptance  of 
reality.  A  preacher  must  be  a 
scholar,  of  course,  and  his  sermon 
preparation  may  include  reference 
to  old  books  written  when  customs 
and  life  demands  were  far  different 
than  those  I  must  deal  with  today. 
While  I  do  not  discount  the  value 
of  bringing  the  experience  of  the 
past  into  the  present  as  rough  guide- 
lines, I  cannot  see  the  point  of  a 
preacher  confining  himself  to  the 
days  of  old. 

In  an  old  novel  by  Harold  Bell 
Wright,  a  member  of  a  church  told 
his  new  (and  young)  pastor  that  he 
should  preach  only  the  "old  Jeru- 
salem Gospel."  the  young  minister 
soon  learned  that  what  his  parish- 
ioner had  in  mind  was  that  he 
should  preach  of  the  wanderings  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  and 
the  struggles  of  Paul  on  his  mission- 
ary journeys  —  he  was  to  avoid 
applying  the  Gospel  to  honesty  in 
today's  transactions  in  the  home  and 
in  business! 

I  want  my  preacher  to  be  keenly 
aware  of  the  world  of  1973  and 
show  me  how  the  Biblical  material 
can  help  me  to  cope  with  my  situa- 
tion. In  one  of  my  early  parishes  a 
man  was  talking  rather  profanely 
and  when  I  came  into  hearing  range 
I  heard  him  say,  "Better  knock  this 
off  —  mustn't  shock  the  pastor!"  I 
did  not  appreciate  that  kind  of  pro- 
tection. Nor  was  I  helped  when  in  a 
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later  period  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  church  I  was  serving  went  up 
to  another  member  of  the  Board  and 
asked  him  to  smell  his  breath  —  he 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  pastor 
would  not  sense  that  he  had  a  drink 
before  coming  to  the  meeting.  Un- 
less my  pastor  is  fully  aware  of  what 
is  going  on  in  my  world  he  cannot 
speak  to  me  in  terms  that  I  can 
understand. 

Homely  Illustrations 

And,  speaking  of  understanding,  I 
would  earnestly  request  that  my  pas- 
tor, or  any  preacher,  use  homely  il- 
lustrations. When  Jesus  and  the 
apostles  and  prophets  preached, 
they  brought  in  stories  of  the  world 
and  men  around  them.  So  often 
Jesus  would  begin,  "The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  .  .  ."  Multi-syllabic 
words  and  polished  logic  may  have 
their  place  somewhere,  but  not  in  a 
sermon  to  which  I  must  listen!  In  a 
recent  commercial  on  television  a 
man  was  extolling  the  bargains  to 
be  found  at  a  supermarket:  vegeta- 
bles were  down  ten  percent,  meat 
was  down  by  eight  percent,  and  so 
on.  Another  man  appeared  and  sug- 
gested, "Why  don't  we  give  them 
a  'for  instance?"  So  the  first  man 
held  up  a  roast  of  beef  and  said, 
"You  can  buy  this  for  so  much." 
That  became  definite  to  a  would-be 
buyer  and  was  good  advertising. 

A  sermon  needs  this  same  kind  of 
down-to-earth  definiteness,  a  simple 
illustration  of  what  the  preacher 
means  by  his  statements.  It  might 
help  if  every  preacher  was  haunted 
by  the  same  fear  that  lurked  in  the 
heart  of  a  pastor  who  said  that  every 


time  he  had  finished  preaching  a 
sermon  he  hurried  to  the  closing 
hymn  for  fear  that  someone  might 
rise  up  in  the  congregation  and  say, 
"preacher  you  have  urged  us  as 
Christians  to  get  out  and  change  the 
world  —  now  I,  for  one,  am  ready 
to  try,  but  —  just  what  did  you  have 
in  mind?"  If  the  sermon  can  put  an 
"X"  on  the  map  of  my  life,  pin- 
pointing a  place  where  I  must  get 
busy,  I  am  much  better  off  than  by 
a  blanket  coverage  of  life  in  general. 

Another  thing  that  occurs  to  me 
brings  in  an  over-used  word:  iden- 
tity. In  a  sermon  I  need  to  sense  that 
the  preacher  and  I  are  in  the  same 
fragile  boat  and  that  we  are  going 
to  sink  or  swim  together.  If  my  pas- 
tor can  prove  to  me  that  he  identi- 
fies with  my  temptations,  my  strug- 
gles to  survive  and  my  many  fail- 
ures, I  shall  listen  to  him  with 
respect.  I  like  to  hear  implied,  if  not 
expressed  in  the  sermon,  "we"  in- 
stead of  "y°u-"  Once  when  I  applied 
for  life  insurance  I  was  told  that,  as 
a  clergyman,  I  was  a  "preferred 
risk."  If  a  pastor  accepts  that  fa- 
vored status  in  the  world,  he  cannot 
avoid  injecting  into  his  sermons  the 
suggestion  of  a  line  of  separation 
which  puts  his  hearers  in  one  cate- 
gory while  he  stands  privileged  and 
apart  in  another.  The  Apostle  Paul 
solved  this  by  making  tents  to  earn 
his  living  so  that  he  could  speak  to 
men  hard-pressed  to  make  ends 
meet. 

Of  course,  my  preacher  cannot  do 
this  with  all  that  we  demand  of  him, 
but  he  can  refuse  to  accept  a  cod- 
dled existence,  and  see  himself  as  a 
sinner  and  a  creature  facing  all  of 


the  uncertainties  of  life.  One  sermon 
I  heard  as  a  boy  remains  with  me. 
The  preacher  began  by  confessing 
that  something  had  gone  wrong  in 
his  home  before  he  had  started  for 
church  and  he  had  lost  his  temper 
and  lashed  out  at  his  family.  And 
then  he  said,  "You  can  see  that  I 
need  this  sermon  as  much  as  you 
do."  I  would  like  to  feel  that  the 
preacher  is  preaching  to  himself  and 
then  I  shall  accept  his  preaching  to 
me. 

He  Must  Care  About  Me 

Finally,  I  need  to  feel  that  the 
preacher  has  a  concern  and  love  for 
me.  I  must  know  that  he  cares  about 
my  troubles  and  what  may  happen 
to  me.  I  heard  a  radio  preacher  pro- 
pound the  doctrine  of  sin  and  ever- 
lasting punishment  and  the  need  to 
accept  the  blood  of  Christ  as  the 
only  way  to  salvation.  But  then  he 
closed  with  this:  "I  have  faithfully 
told  you  what  you  may  expect  if 
you  don't  repent  and  come  to  Christ. 
My  responsibility  ends  now.  It  is  up 
to  you.  If  you  want  to  go  to  Hell, 
go  ahead." 

I  found  no  love  in  this  message.  I 
thought  of  Moses  who  was  ready  to 
be  blotted  out  of  God's  book  of  life 
if  only  his  people  might  be  spared. 
It  is  the  Moses  attitude  that  I  need 
in  my  preacher.  I  long  to  feel  that 
the  preacher  is  speaking  not  for  the 
salary  we  pay  him,  not  for  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  had  ful- 
filled an  obligation  and  not  for  a 
possible  promotion  to  a  larger  parish 
—  I  desperately  need  to  sense  that 
this  sermon  that  I  am  hearing  is  the 
result  of  the  preacher's  love  for  men 
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and  women  and  young  people.  what  God  is   giving  to  me  for  my 

All  in  all,  I  have  great  confidence  comfort  and  guidance.  And  I  shall  be 

in  the  power  of  preaching.  I  shall  humbly  grateful  for  the  times  when 

continue  to  look  up  anxiously  to  see  my  pastor  reaches  my  heart. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Jonah  3:2;  Isaiah  61:1;  Matt.  4:17,  13:3,  13,  34; 
22:1;  Rom.  10:14;  1  Cor.  14:19;  Titus  1:3. 

1.  Have  you  ever  heard  a  sermon  that  really  grabbed  you?  What 
was  there  about  it  that  "got  to  you"?  Was  it,  for  example,  the 
occasion,  the  personality  of  the  preacher,  the  way  he  put  it,  your 
own  situation  then,  or  what? 

2.  Many  notable  preachers  speak  up  in  both  the  Testaments.  Can 
you  name  some?  Why  were  they  effective? 

3.  What  should  a  sermon  accomplish? 

Tell  It  to  the  Chaplain! 


CHAPLAINS:  Are  your  people  seeing  The 
LINK,  the  General  Commission's  magazine 
of  devotion  and  inspiration? 

Individual  subscriptions  are  $3.50  per 
year;  bulk  orders  to  bases  are  invoiced  quar- 
terly at  200  per  copy.  To  Churches:  $3.00 
in  lots  of  ten  or  more  to  one  address.  SUB- 
SCRIBE NOW! 


MAIL copies  of  The  LINK  to: 

Name 

Address  __^_______ 


(Include  APO,  FPO,  or  Zip  Code  Nos.) 

Full  Payment  Enclosed  Bill  Me  

Please  return  to:  The  LINK,  122  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
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Chaplain   Thomas   Gallenbach    and   friends 


Padre's  Puppets 
Pack  *Em  In 


Ramstein  AB,  Germany:  A  show  with 
a  WPA  rating  (With  Parental  Ap- 
proval) is  drawing  500  or  more 
people  to  Ramstein's  Four  Corner's 
Theater  at   9:30  a.m.  every  Sunday. 

The  producer  is  an  Illinois  priest, 
and  the  stars  are  Sweet  Charity, 
Smart  Alex,  and  Charlie,  a  trio  of 
puppets.  They  all  team  up  to  spread 
the  word  of  God. 

The  Sunday  Party,  as  Chaplain 
(Maj)  Thomas  Gallenbach  dubs  it, 
appeals  to  both  children  and  grown- 
ups.   A   while    ago,    before    an    SRO 


crowd,  the  topic  was  "Why  don't  we 
always  get  what  we  ask  for  in  our 
prayers?" 

In  a  chasuble  covered  with  yellow 
Smiley  faces,  Fr.  Gallenbach  put  the 
question  to  the  children,  "Do  you 
think  it  is  because  God  doesn't  hear 
you?"  Four  agreed.  Sweet  Charity 
suggested  that  perhaps  God  has  an- 
other plan. 

"I  didn't  get  the  giant  candy  bar  I 
once  asked  for,"  he  complained. 

"If  you  got  all  the  candy  you 
wanted,  we'd  have  to  take  you  away 
in  a  cart,"  said  Father  gravely. 

"Yeah,  but  what  a  way  to  go!" 
quipped  the  puppet. 

Children  now  arrive  early,  drag- 
ging not  so  reluctant  parents  with 
them.  Religion  is  lively  at  Ramstein. 


News  in  Pictures 
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The  Focus  Is 
Always  on  Adults 


%    % 


•  .•Bat  Kids 

Are  People, 

Too. 


Sometimes  it's  eisy  to  forget 
that,  especially  when  they  have 
emotional. problemS/you  may  not 
know  about.  In  fact,  ifs^conser- 
vatively  estimated  that  over  1.4 
million  children  inthe  Un|ted 
States  are  in  needi  of  psychiatric 
care. 

Kind  of  staggering,  isn't  it?  But 
that's  the  way  it  is  with  mental 
illness.  No  age  is  exempts  And 
one  out  of  every  fivgxhildren 

Join  and  Support  Your 
Citizens  Who  Do 


m 


affected  by  it  will  require  skilled 
treatment  and  schooling. 

Working  Sn  theftt  behalf  is  the 
National  Association  for  Mental 
Health — thchgnlw  nationwide 

citizens'  organization  to  do  so. 

Your  mental  health  association  is 

striving  to  makf  a  difference  In 
the  quality  and  Quantity  of  diag- 
nostic, treatment,  and  aftercare 
services  needed  by  these 
children. 


Intal  Heal 
lake  A  Diff 
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Spin  These! 


By  Wilson  Breaker,  Jr. 


Dust  and  Ashes:  The  Lives  We  Share.  Avant  Garde  Records,  250 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  Stereo,  AVS-137:  The  Lives  We 
Share;  The  Windchimes;  Someone's  Lockin  the  Doors;  If  You've 
Seen  Her;  Talking'  Jesus  Freak  Blues;  Without  Love  (I  Am  Nothing 
at  All);  The  Ballad  of  Galloping'  Gertie;  Peaceful  River;  That's  Not 
Much  To  Write  a  Song  About;  The  Lord's  Vineyard;  Ballad  of  a 
Recluse;  and  Our  Church  Has  Got  Religion  Again.  Personnel:  Tom 
Page,  Jim  Sloan  and  Jim  Moore  (Dust  and  Ashes) — singers  and 
acoustic  guitar;  John  Darnall  —  bass  guitar;  Kenny  Malone  —  drums; 
Weldon  Myrick  —  pedal  steel;  and  Beegie  Cruser  —  keyboards. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  "avant  garde  musical 
style,"  it  is  an  ultra-contemporary  blending  of  texture,  harmony, 
melody  and  meter.  This  album's  label  conveyed  to  me  a  modern 
approach  to  gospel  music.  Thinking  to  myself,  "Get  ready,  Breaker, 
for  the  twelve-tone  series  technique,  quartal  harmonies  and  the  like." 
Was  I  ever  surprised!  This  LP  is  nothing  short  of  being  country- 
western/folk  singing.  In  addition,  there  were  no  new  textures,  har- 
monies or  meters  —  only  texts  (e.g.,  Talking'  Jesus  Freak  Blues,  Lives 
We  Share  and  Somebody's  Lockin  the  Door)  which  evoked  rural/ 
middle-class  sensibilities.  Dust  and  Ashes  is  not  unlike  a  good  coun- 
try Kingston  Trio.  Their  best  selection  is  Without  Love  (I  am  Noth- 
ing at  All) . 

Readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Breaker  about  religious 
recordings.  Please  address  him  c/o  The  LINK,  122  Md.  Ave.,  N.E., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002  (Ed.) 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


The  Earth  Is  The  Lord's?  by  Joyce  Blackburn.  World  Books.  1972.  160 
pages.  $4.95. 

Good  books  on  ecology  and  pollution  are  in  demand  today.  This  one 
tells  how  some  citizens  took  their  concern  to  their  state  capital,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  and  saved  the  natural  marsh  lands  of  Georgia  from  being  in- 
dustrialized and  developed.  Had  they  not  done  so,  both  marine  and  wild 
life  along  Georgia's  entire  coastal  area  would  have  been  destroyed. 

Leonard  B*  Woodall,  Jr. 

Sex  and  Sanity  by  Melvin  Anchell,  M.D.  Macmillan.  1971.  297  pages. 
$6.95. 

If  there  is  a  need  for  a  list  of  current  reading  about  the  sanity  of  sex 
in  life  from  birth  until  death,  this  book  will  help  meet  it.  It  can  be  read 
profitably  by  both  sexes  from  ten  years  of  age  onward.  It  is  not  just  another 
"how  to  do  it"  sex  manual.  It  tells  how  a  respect  for  sex  and  wise  sexual 
relationship  between  a  married  man  and  woman  who  truly  love  and  share 
can  provide  both  partners  with  one  of  the  most  rewarding  of  all  experi- 
ences. Leonard  B.  Woodall,  Jr. 

Ventures  in  Worship  3,  edited  by  David  J.  Randolph.  Abingdon.  1973. 
223  pages.  $3.95,  paper. 

The  third  in  a  popular  series  of  collected  ideas  and  samples  for  worship 
settings  which  have  been  contributed  by  various  creative  worship  leaders 
and  congregations.  Much  of  the  material  is  easily  adapted  to  other  situations 
and  will  provide  an  excellent  stimulus  for  further  creativity  in  worship. 

ARA 

Two  Wheelchairs  and  a  Family  of  Three  by  Fred  V.  Camp.  Tyndale 
House  Publishers,  336  Gundersen  Drive,  Wheaton,  Illinois  60187.  1973. 
134  pages.  $1.25,  paper. 

This  is  the  story  of  one  man's  triumph  over  discouragement  and  bitter- 
ness. At  age  18  he  suddenly  became  a  paraplegic.  It  is  interesting  reading 
and  helps  one  understand  what  he  ought  and  ought  not  to  do  and  say 
to  anyone  engaged  in  such  a  struggle.  Each  person  has  his  own  problem. 
A  reading  of  this  book  could  help  him  say,  "He  licked  his  and  I'll  lick 
mine."  Raymond  R.  Van  Heukelom 
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Worth  Repeating 


Whether  a  man  winds  up  with  a  nest  egg  or  a  goose  egg  may 
depend  on  the  chick  he  married. 

You  never  get  a  second  chance  to  make  a  good  first  impression. 

—  J.  Gustav  White,  Personnel  Jnl,  5-70. 

Lies,    like    chickens,    come    home    to    roost.  —  Megiddo    Message, 
6-70. 

Some  of  the  happiest  people  in  the  world  today  are  vegetarians 
studying  the  prices  in  a  meat  market. 

Almost  everyone  knows  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
It's  just  that  most  people  hate  to  make   decisions.  —  Sunshine 

One  advantage  in  growing  older  is  that  you  can  stand  for  more 
and  fall  for  less.  —  Sunshine 

It  takes  a  clever  man  to  turn  cynic  and  a  wise  man  to  be  clever 
enough  not  to.  —  Fannie  Hurst 


LETTER-TO-THE-EDITOR 

June  19,  1973 
Dear  Editor: 

I  plan  to  edit  a  book  entitled  Best  Sunday  School  Lessons.  I  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  anyone  who  would  be  interested  in  contributing 
to  this  book.  Please  address  replies  to  the  following  address: 

Claude  A.  Frazier,  M.D. 
4-C  Doctor's  Park 

AsheviUe,  NC     28801 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain 

Sincerely, 

Claude  A.   Frazier,   M.D. 
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Nov.   1  ALL  SAINTS  DAY,  sometimes  called  All  Hallows  Day,  kept  in 

most  Christian  churches  in  honor  of  all  Christian  heroes;  the 

Church's  Memorial  Day. 
Nov.  1-10     American  Art  Week,  to  advance  the  fine  arts  in  the  United 

States. 
Nov.   1-15     March  Against  Muscular  Dystrophy. 
Nov.  2  ALL  SOULS  DAY,  particularly  in  Roman  Catholic  observance, 

a  commemoration  of  all  departed  souls. 

World  Community  Day,  Church  Women  United. 
Nov.  4  21ST  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST. 

Nov.  5  Guy  Fawkes  Day,  commemorates  the  famous  plot  to  blow  up 

the  House  of  Parliament  in  Britain  in  1605. 
Nov.  6- 

Dec.  31         Christmas  Seal  Campaign,  to  help  fight  emphysema. 
Nov.   10        U.S.  Marine  Corps  birthday;  honors  founding  in  1775. 
Nov.   11        22ND  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST. 

Armistice  Day,  marking  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
Nov.   11-17  National  Diabetes  Week. 

World  Mutual  Service  Week,  Sponsored  by  the  YWCA. 
Nov.   18        23RD  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST.  Bible  Sunday. 
Nov.   18-25  Bible  Week,  an  ecumenical  effort  to  give  emphasis  to  reading 

and  studying  the  Scriptures. 
Nov.   18- 

Dec.  25        Worldwide  Bible  Reading  Month. 

Nov.  19        Lincoln  delivered  his  Gettysburg  address  on  this  day  in  1863. 
Nov.  22        THANKSGIVING  DAY,  a  National  Holiday. 
Nov.  25       24TH  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST;  SUNDAY  NEXT  BE- 

FORE  ADVENT.  FEAST  OF  CHRIST  THE  KING. 
Nov.  30        ST.  ANDREW'S  DAY. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  was  born  on  this  day  in  1874. 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  7,  8,  The  Mother  Earth  News;  page  11,  Library  of  Congress; 
page  28,  American  Radio  Relay  League;  page  30,  F.  H.  Doane;  pages  34-5, 
Frank  Remington;  page  37,  Clay  Nolen;  page  38,  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
Tourist  Bureau;  pages  49-50,  U.S.  Navy;  pages  15,  59,  U.S.  Air  Force. 
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Prayers 

of 

Thanksgiving 


ALMIGHTY  God,  Who  dost  choose  Thine  elect  out  of  every  nation, 
and  dost  show  forth  Thy  glory  in  their  lives:  grant,  we  pray 
Thee,  that,  following  the  example  of  Thy  Saints,  we  may  be  fruitful 
in  good  works  to  the  praise  of  Thy  holy  Name;  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Scottish  Prayer  Book 

LORD,  behold  us  here  assembled.  We  thank  thee  for  this  place  in 
which  we  dwell;  for  the  love  that  unites  us;  for  the  peace  accorded 
us  this  day,  for  the  hope  with  which  we  expect  the  morrow;  for  the 
health,  the  work,  the  food,  and  the  bright  skies,  that  make  our  lives 
delightful;  for  our  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Let  peace  abound 
in  our  community.  Purge  out  of  every  heart  the  lurking  grudge.  Give 
us  grace  and  strength  to  forbear  and  to  persevere.  Offender,  give  us 
the  grace  to  forgive  offenders.  Forgetful  ourselves,  help  us  to  bear 
cheerfully  the  forgetfulness  of  others.  Give  us  courage  and  gaiety,  and 
the  quiet  mind.  We  ask  this  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen.      R.  L.  Stevenson 

WE  thank  thee,  O  heavenly  Father,  for  all  the  blessings  thou  hast 
given;  for  the  glory  of  the  earth  and  the  sky  and  the  sea;  for  the 
sun's  daily  benediction,  and  the  bright  splendour  of  the  moon  and 
stars;  for  health  and  youth  and  strength  for  good  fellowship  and  clean 
laughter;  for  our  prayers  together,  and  thy  presence  in  our  midst.  Be 
with  us  still,  O  Lord;  revel  to  us  thy  love  and  mercy  in  the  days 
to  come,  and  bring  us  all  together  at  last  in  thy  heavenly  kingdom, 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen.  C.  W.  Hutchinson 
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/4t  Zatef 


It  had  taken  Oval  Pelly's  brother, 
Orbit,  the  entire  morning  to  tow 
the  tourist's  broken-down  car  to  the 
village.  When  Orbit  finally  returned 
home  with  his  weary  old  mule  his 
wife  asked:  "How  much  did  you 
charge  that  city  feller  for  towin' 
him?" 

"One  dollar/'  answered  Orbit. 
"Guess  it  warn't  too  much.  Least- 
wise, he  didn't  kick  up  no  fuss." 

"One  dollar!  I  swear,  Pa,  some- 
times I  wish  you'd  do  the  pullin' 
and  let  the  mule  take  care  of  the 
financial  details." 

—  Quote,  1-2-72. 


£ffO^ 


"Please,    Mom!    You're    polluting    the 
water!" 
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Boss:  "Did  you  write  'Fragile  — 
This  Side  Up'  on  the  carton  before 
shipping  it  out?" 

Clerk:  "Yes,  sir.  And  to  make  sure 
that  everyone  saw  it,  I  marked  it  on 
all  six  sides."  —  S  S  Times  b-  Gospel 
Herald;  Quote,  9-6-70. 

Most  husbands  prefer  that  their 

wives    wear    their    dresses    a    little 

longer  —  at  least  three  years  longer. 

—  Woodmen   of   the   World,   6-70; 

Quote,  9-6-70. 

A  disconsolate  looking  farmer 
stood  on  the  steps  of  the  town  hall 
during  the  progress  of  a  political 
meeting. 

"Who's  talking  in  there  now?"  de- 
manded a  stranger  briskly.  "Or  are 
you  just  going  in?" 

"I've  just  come  out,"  said  the 
farmer.  "Congressman  Smiffkins  is 
talking  in  there." 

"What  about?"  asked  the  other. 

"Well,"  continued  the  farmer, 
puzzled,  "he  didn't  say." 

—  Quote,  7-25-71. 

The  old  fellow  was  celebrating  his 
100th  birthday.  "To  what  do  you 
attribute  your  longevity?"  inquired 
a  curious  friend.  Pausing  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  old  fellow  said  proudly, 
"I  never  smoked,  never  drank  alco- 
hol, never  overate,  and  went  to  bed 
by  10  and  was  always  up  by  6." 

"That  certainly  is  to  be  admired," 
said  the  friend,  "but  my  grandfather 
did  the  same  thing  and  he  died  at 
60." 

"He  didn't  keep  it  up  long 
enough."  —  Coronet,  10-70;  Quote, 
10-25-70. 
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